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HISTORY OF THE TOWN OF SHREWSBURY. 





BY ANDREW H. WARD, Esq. 





SITUATION AND BOUNDARIES, LENGTH OF LINES AND THEIR COURSES. 


"T'uis town is situated E. N.E. from Worcester, 54 miles from 
the Court House, and 37 miles from Boston by the way of the old 
post road. It is a post town, and the tenth.in age, twentieth in popu- 
lation, and eighteenth in valuation in the County of Worcester ;* and 
is bounded, beginning at the N. W. corner,on West Boylston, one 
hundred and two rods, and by Boylston fifteen. hundred and seventy 
rods and an half on the north} ten hundred and seventy, two rods 
by Northborough and seven hundred and seventy rods by West- 
borough on the east, fourteen hundred and sixty four rods and an 
half by Grafton on the south, and nineteen hundred and fourteen 
rods by Worcester on the west: 

The township of Shrewsbury was granted to\ certain persons, 
Nov. 2, 1717, most of whom belonged to Mar!borough, and was 
originally laid out much larger than it now is. Tt began to be set- 
tled in 1717, by a few people from Marlborough, though not so soon 
as a few towns in its vicinity: indeed, at that time, people not 
deeming it a good tract of land, passed through and ‘took up their 
residence elsewhere. Little other use was made of it, than to pass 
over it in pursuit of a settlement in some supposed better place, 
while repeated and destructive fires, set by people in, the\ adjacent 
towns, had consumed vast tracts of wood and timber, and even the 
very soil itself, in some places to the hard pan, for many acres. 

It is not known that the Indians ever disturbed the settlement 
of this town ; there being no accounts on record. or otherwise, of 
their having destroyed the lives or property of their more civiliz- 


* According to the census of 1820, and its proportion of 75,000 dollars, 
being the State tax of Feb. 2), 1824. 
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ed, but encroaching neighbors in this quarter; or that any fear was 
ever here entertained on account of them. They had some years 
before, in that retreat, which they have ever since continued, and 
which has been as rapidly followed by the white men, retired to a 
distance too great to alarm the first settlers of Shrewsbury. It 
may seem remarkable, but it is believed, that the name of Indian 
is not to be found on the records of the town. 

The town at first contained all the lands lying between the orig- 
inal grant of Lancaster on the north, Marlborough on the east, Sut- 
ton on the south, and Worcester on the west. So rapid was the in- 
crease of the population, that the inhabitants of the town, in ten 
years from the commencement of its settlement, presented the fol- 
lowing petition to be incorporated into a town. 

‘To the Hon. William Dummer, Esq. the Lieut. Governor and 
commander in chief, the Honorable the Council, and the Honorable 
House of Representatives of His Majesty’s Province of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay, in New England, in General Court assembled, Noy. 
22, 1727. 

‘¢ The petition of the inhabitants of Shrewsbury, in the County of 
Middlesex, humbly sheweth: that your petitioners were by this 
Great and Honorable Court erected into a township, and not having 
granted unto them the immunities and privileges of other towns 
within this Province, were put under the care of a committee, 
which committee carried on that work to great satisfaction, but 
have now declined acting; so that your petitioners are under great 
difficulties as to paying their Minister and raising the public taxes ; 
and the Province Treasurer has issued forth his warrant directing 
the assessing of the inhabitants of the town of Shrewsbury their 
Province tax for this year: And for as much as your petitioners 
have no Selectmen or Assessors, nor are empowered to choose 
town officers, whereby many and great inconveniences do arise ; 
therefore, your petitioners most humbly pray your Honors consider- 
ation of the premises, and that your Honors would be pleased to em- 
power the town of Shrewsbury to use and exercise the same immu- 
nities and privileges as other towns within this Province hold and en- 
joy, and that a day may be assigned for the choice of town officers 
for the year current, and your petitioners, as in duty bound, shall 
ever pray, &c.”’ 


In behalf of 
the town. 


DANIEL HOWE, 


JOHN KEYES, 
NAHUM WARD, 
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The foregcing petition having been presented, was acted upon 


as follows: 
‘In the House of Representatives, Dec. 14, 1727. Read 


and ordered, that the prayer of the petition be granted anc 
that the said town of Shrewsbury is accordingly endowed with equal 
power, privileges, and immunities, with any other town in this 
Province; and that Capt. John Keyes, a principal inhabitant in the 
said town, be empowered and directed to notify and summon the 
inhabitants duly qualified for voters, to meet and assemble for the 
choosing of town officers, to stand until the next annual election ac- 


cording to law. Sent up for concurrence. 
Wm. Duptey, Speaker. 


In Council, Dec. 15, 1727, read a first and second time and pas- 


sed in concurrence. J. Wittarp, Sec’y. 
Consented to, Wma. Dummer. 


The first town meeting held here was on the 29th day of Dec. 
1727. Shrewsbury originally included most of what is now Boyls- 
ton, most of West Boylston, a small portion of Sterling, Westbo- 
rough and Grafton. In 1741, four petitioners, viz. Ebenezer Cut- 
ler, Obediah Newton, Noah Brooks and David Read, with their 
farms, were taken from the town of Shrewsbury, and annexed to 
the town of Grafton; in 1752, William Whitney, Zachariah Eager, 
Jonathan Foster, Zachariah Harvey, Edward Newton, Samuel New- 
ton, Ezekiel Newton and Daniel Wheelock, with others, at their 
request : and all the lands in the then north part of the town, lying 
on the north side of Quinepoxet river, and between the towns of 
Lancaster and Holden, known by the name of the Leg, were voted 
off by the town, and, in 1768, annexed to Lancaster; in 1762, Wil- 
liam Nurse and others, living inthe southeasterly part of the town, 
and so much of that part of the town, usually called the Shoe (some- 
times Nurse’s corner) were annexed to Westborough. March 1, 
1786, the north part of the town, then constituting the 2d Parish, 
was incorporated into a town by the name of Boylston: and in 
March, 1795, Elijah Whitney and his farm were taken from this 
town and set to Westborough. Having thus been pared and clip- 


* ped, always giving and eventually receiving nothing, the territory 


of the town has, since that time, remained entire, yet not without 
attempts to dismember some part of it.* 
In 1795, Silas Keyes, known as a skilful and correct surveyor, 


with a view, among other things, to ascertain the contents of the 


* There has been another amputation since the above was written. Tar- 
rant Merriam, with about 186 acres of land, has been taken from this town 


, and annexed to Grafton. 
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town, took a survey of its limits, which it may not be amiss to make 
matter of public record. It was found on a loose paper, and is as 
follows: “The following are the limits of the town of Shrewsbu- 
ry, as taken by Silas Keyes, in the year 1795, begining at the south 
west corner of Boylston, (now West Boylston) and runs east, nine de- 
grees north, ten rods to road ; thence east, nine degrees north, seven 
and an half rods; thence north, six degrees east, thirty nine rods ; 
thence east, thirteen degrees south, one hundred and sixty rods to 
county road; thence same course fifteen rods to a heap of stones; 
thence east, nineteen degrees north, two hundred and seventy rods 
to do.; thence south, fifteen degrees west, thirty five rods to do.; 
thence east, eleven degrees forty one minutes north, one hundred 
and sixty six rods to do.; thence north, twenty six degrees east, 
seventy four rods to do.; thence east nineteen and a half degrees 
north, five hundred and fifty nine rods to a stake and stones ; thence 
south, forty four degrees east, sixty seven rods to a heap of stones ; 
thence west, thirty degrees south, forty three rods to rock and 
stones ; thence south, three degrees west, thirty seven rods to stake 
and stones; thence east, twelve degrees north, one hundred and elev- 
en rods to a heap do.; thence south, seven and a half degrees west, 
forty four rods to do.; thence east, thirty five degrees south, sixty 
rods to north east corner; thence south, sixteen degrees west, one 
hundred forty nine rods to heap stones; thence south, twenty four 
degrees east, one hundred and eighty two rods to great rock; 
thence south, twenty one degrees east, one hundred and fifty rods 
to heap stones; thence south, one degree east, twenty rods to 
great road; thence same course three hundred and seventeen rods 
to an oak; thence south, twenty eight degrees thirty five minutes 
east, one hundred and ninety four rods to Westborough corner , 
thence same course three hundred and fourteen rods to heap of 
stones; thence west, twenty eight degrees forty minutes south, two 
hundred and twenty six rods to do. ; thence south forty two degrees 
fifteen minutes west, sixty seven rods to a maple; thence south 
thirty five degrees west, one hundred and twelve rods to heap 
stones ; thence south thirty three degrees thirty minutes east, fifty 
one rods to an oak at Grafton corner ; thence west, thirty three de- 
grees south, one hundred two and a half rods to heap stones ; 
thence west, forty five degrees south, twenty three rods to white 
oak; thence west, twenty four degrees north, six rods to heap 
stones ; thence north, seventeen degrees west, thirty four and an 
half rods to do.; thence west, twenty three degrees south, thirty 
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four rods to do. ; thence south, twenty six degrees west, forty one 
and an half rods to do.; thence west, thirty four degrees north, 
forty five rods to do.; thence north, six and a half degrees west, 
seventy three and an half rods to white oak; thence west, thirteen 
degrees south seventy three and an half rods to heap stones, 
thence south, eighteen degrees east, thirty four rods to an oak and 
stones; thence west, twelve degrees south, seventy nine rods to 
heap stones ;. thence south, six degrees west, forty two rods to do. ; 
thence west, four degrees north, sixty eight rods to pitch pine; 
thence north, two degrees west, twenty six and an half rods toa 
walnut tree ; thence west, four degrees north, twenty rods to an 
oak at Bummet meadow; thence south, nine degrees west, forty 
six rods by meadow; thence south, twenty eight degrees east, 
twenty six rods to stake in do.; thence south, twenty four degrees 
_ west, twenty two rods to poplar stump; thence south, six degrees 
west, thirty three and an half rods to an oak by county road ; thence 
west, four degrees north, twenty nine rods to heap stones; thence 
west, thirty nine degrees south, forty five and an half rods to do.; 
thence south, forty four degrees west, forty eight rods to do.; 
thence west, five degrees south, one hundred and thirty six rods to 
white oak; thence north, thirty degrees west, eighty five rods to 
county road; thence east, twenty seven degrees north, nineteen 
and an half rods by said road ; thence north, four degrees west, 
fourteen rods to heap stones ; thence west seven degrees north, fifty 
five rods to do. ; thence south, five degrees east, sixty rods to do. ; 
thence west, fourteen degrees south, one hundred and eighteen 
rods to white oak; thence south, five degrees east, twenty four 
rods to maple tree at the river; thence angling up said river, one 
hundred eighty seven rods to a creek that connects Flint’s pond and 
said river ; thence west, three degrees south, forty rods to Flint’s 
pond; thence west, forty degrees south, fifty four rods by said 
pond; thence west fifileen degrees north, twenty two rods; thence 
west, eight degrees north, forty rods; thence north, forty degrees 
west, twenty eight rods to hali moon pond ; thence west, seven de- 
grees north, one hundred rods to a heap stones; thence north, 
eleven degrees west, two hundred sixty nine rods to a chesnut tree 
on the west side long pond; thence north, two degrees west, nine 
hundred and ten rods to a grey oak on the west side and near the 
head of long pond ; thence north, twenty degrees west, twenty two 
rods to great road ; thence same course one hundred and fifty two 


rods to Boylston road; thence same course one hundred and ninety 
rods to where it began.” 
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An error occurred in making the plan of the town of Boylston, 
when set off from Shrewsbury, and was copied into the Act incor- 
porating that town. The plan commences at Worcester line 
(West Boylston having since been set off from Boylston) and, after 
describing two short courses, arrives at the north line of Nathaniel 
Heywood’s farm; then it is marked on the plan east, thirteen and 
one quarter degrees north, one hundred and seventy eight rods, in- 
sfead of north, thirteen and one quarter degrees east, one hundred 
and seventy eight rods, as the line should be } making a difference 
of twenty six and one half degrees, and, being on a long line and 
near the beginning of the plan, all the after courses are removed 
seventy nine rods northward from what was intended—As this er- 
ror is suffered to continue without any measures being taken to 
have it corrected, it will not be matter of surprise, if, at some fu- 
ture day, it should give rise to some legal controversy ; more par- 
ticularly, as there are several families now within the limits of 
Shrewsbury, whom, with their lands, it was intended to have set off 
with Boylston ; who are now taxed and do duty and enjoy previleg- 
es there, yet are not within the limits or jurisdiction of that town. 


Cuttivation, &c.—This town presents to the eye an uneven 
surface, variegated with hills and vallies. A range of high land, 
extending from north to south, passes through the middle of the 
town. 'The numerous swells and tracts of rolling land, which are, 
most of them, in a good state of cultivation, are to be seen in all di- 
rections from the middle of the townand serve to relieve the eye 
from that sameness, which some towns afford, when taking a land- 
scape view of them. ‘There is more wood, it is generally suppos- 
ed, growing here now, than there was fifty years ago; it consists 
of oak of the various kinds, walnut and chesnut on the high grounds; 
and in the low lands, maple, ash, birch &c. There is but little pine 
in the town. There are some indications of coal, as far east as the 
middle of the town, of the same nature as the Worcester coal, but 
not so near the surface: No minerals are known to exist here, at 
least not sufficient to induce people to explore by day and watch 
by night, as they have done in some places, for hidden treasures. 
Yet, asa great proportion of the inhabitants are farmers, they find 
their treasure by digging, but not more than furrow deep. ‘They 
have made great improvement in the appearance of their farms, 
stocks of cattle and swine for a few years past; to which they have 
been in no small degree excited by the influence of agricultural 
societies and publications on agricultural subjects. An agricultural 
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society, composed of individuals associated from the towns of 
Shrewsbury, Boylston, Northborough and Westborough, was form- 
ed here in 1811, and continued its enquiries, experiments and pur- 
suits, not merely to the advantage of those belonging to it, but to 
others, till some time after the formation of the Worcester Agri- 
cultural Society; when its members, dissolving their connexion, 
most of them became members of that society. 

Clay is found here suitable for making bricks, and probably 
there are considerable beds of it—but at present they are but little 
explored and little use is made of it. The soil, though naturally 
rough and hard to subdue, is very strong, and never fails to yield 
an equivalent to the industrious husbandman for the labor he be- 
stows upon it. A good proportion of the fences are stone walls ; 
which it has been the practice of late to set in trenches, whereby 
much loam and vegetable earth, sufficient to pay for digging the 
trench, are procured and carried upon low mowing grounds or into 
yards for manure. And this, though an ample compensation for 
the labor it requires, is but a small part of the benefit arising from 
this practice. The trench furnishes a place of deposit for multi- 
tudes of small cobble-stones, troublesome in the field, but here put 
out of the way, making a sure and stable foundation for the walls, 
which are never thrown down by the frost. Generally the trench 
is not dug so wide as it should be; bushes and briars are apt to 
spring up and flourish by the sides of walls ; and though a good 
husbandman will cut them down, yet they are less likely to grow, 
and if they do, they are easier removed, root anc branch, when 
the trenches are made several inches wider than the walls stand. 
. It is remarkable to observe here, and it may be seen in many towns 
in this vicinity, the astonishing difference between the present and 
former times in making manure. Scarcely a low place can be 
found by the road side, that is not occupied with compost which 
with the wash of the road, that incorporates itself with it, is ina 
year or two carried to the fields and its place supplied with new 
materials. 

But little attention is paid to the cultivation of flax. Grains of 
all kinds yield abundant crops, while the white honey suckle of 
the pastures furnishes good keeping for dairy cows and early beef. 
Plaister of Paris has been used here with success, and though most 
so on pasture land, yet not without effect on mowings and tillage 
land. The amount of hay cut in this town is large, and much of it 
of good quality ; it has become a staple article, and is carried to 
Boston in large quantities, and finds a ready market. 
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Ponps ano Streams.—T hough there are no considerable streams 
in this town, it suffers very little in a dry season. It is supplied 
with a sufficiency of water, in small rivulets, to answer the common 
purposes of the inhabitants. The largest stream is that which 
comes from Sewall’s Pond, in the south west part of Boylston, and 
running southerly about a mile and an half falls into Long Pond, 
where, and at the head of which, passes the old Post road to Wor- 
cester. ‘This pond was called by the natives Quinsigamond Pond, 
but is now better known by the name of Long Pond; it lies partly 
in Shrewsbury and whether the residue is in Shrewsbury or Wor- 
cester, will probably be a subject of future investigation. Worces- 
ter was laid out in 1668, to be bounded Easterly on Quinsigamond 
Pond, and when Shrewsbury was laid out in 1717, it was bounded 
by Worcester he west. 

As Keyes’ survey does not include all of the Pond in this town (why 
he departed from the line as originally established between Shrews- 


' bury and Worcester is not known) it would seem, if he is correct, 


that a part of it belongs (and there are no islands in that part) 
to neither town. Long Pond extends north and south; and is a 
very large body of water, nearly in the form of a crescent, and is 
about four miles in length on the western shore ; yet, on a straight 
line, as measured on the ice, it is but a little more than three 
miles ; its width varies from one hundred rods to three fourths of a 
mile; it is the largest body of water in the county and deserves 
rather the name of a Lake, than a Pond. Much of the wood, 
which formerly grew on either shore, has been cut off, and the view 
of its waters become more extensive. It is well supplied with the 
usual kinds of fish, that are to be found in the interior Ponds ; and, 
from the depth, as well as extent of its waters, is a suitable place 
to try the experiments, said to have been successfully made in En- 
gland, of propagating in fresh water those noble fish, the cod, 


mackerel, haddock, and perhaps the halibut! for which, we, as yet, 


have to depend wholly on the ocean. That such an undertaking 
would not succeed, we ought not to believe, merely because no one 
has yet been liberal and patriotic enough to exile some of the fin- 
ny tribes from their great and briny domain in a living state to this 
interior sea, this water house of correction, if you please, there to 
be confined to hard labor for life.! And which, if it did not improve 
their morals, would at least without the means of doing harm, give 
them a fresh opportunity of improving those talents, which nature 
has given them; and result beyond all doubt in the multiplication 
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of their numbers to the great comfort and well being of those of 
the haman family, who live in the vicinity! There is no doubt it 
would succeed; and if he, who makes two blades of grass grow, 
where but one grew before, is worth more to mankind, than the 
whole race of politicians put together, the man, who should effect 
this, would be held in estimation far exceeding the united regard 
entertained for all the grass growers in the country. He would, 
in ail probability, live to see the time, when the consequences of 
his benevolent undertaking would be in every man’s mouth, and 
every man’s mouth ful! of the consequences: while thousands, en- 
joying the sport of taking and feasting on the luxuries of the Pond, 
would hand down his name to posterity, as that of a public bene- 
factor. Then there would be also the satisfaction, and it would be 
no small one, of knowing, that while gormandizing, some, even 
while under the greatest excitement, should the, have a disposi- 
tion to find fault with the times, cénsure their neighbors, speak 
evil of their rulers, slander their best friends, or curse their enemies, 
would have their mouths stopped for a while by the bountiful pro- 
ductions of the pond: and even the Legislature have some occa- 
sional respites from the anathemas, so generally and plentifully be- 
stowed upon them, for their over much legislation on the subject of 
the preservation of small fish, and th ereby fishing money from the 
pockets of their constituents. Instead of so much legislation for 
the preservation of small fish in small streams, it would better ac- 
cord with the spirit of the times, in this age of internal improve- 
ment, to encourage by Statute, the large fish of the ocean to emi- 
grate to our large inland ponds: should they decline emigrating, com- 
pulsory process, authorized and encouraged by law, would effect it. 
The immense advantages that would arise from it, cannot be fore- 
seen, if it were only, as farmers say, from the benefit, that might 
be derived from crossing the breed! ’ 

There are several brooks, which empty their waters into this 
pond. It is clustered with no less than twelve islands of various 
sizes. ‘The first is Ram Island, at the west end of the Floating 
Bridge ; it contains about two acres, and is mostly covered with 
wood. Little Pine Island, the second, is one and an half mile down 
the pond, and is about 40 rods from the western shore; it contains 
half an acre, principally covered with small pines. ‘The third is 
three rods south of the last, of one fourth of an acre, covered with 
frujtful grape vines, and called Grape Island. ‘The fourth is 
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Grass Island, of one eighth of an acre, mowed sometimes, and is 
twenty rods from Grape Island, and nearer the middle of the pond. 
Bowman’s Island is the fifth, covered with wood, and lies southeast 
twelve rods from Grass Island, and contains three acres. ‘The sixth 
is Bayberry Island, near the west shore, of about two acres. The 
seventh, is Sherman’s Island, of one and a half acre, near the east 
shore, and covered with wood. Nearly south, and about thirty 
five rods is the eighth, called Grass Island, of one eighth of an acre 
and has been mowed. The ninth is called Shoe-make Island of 
one and an half acre, and is twenty five rods south of Bayberry Isl- 
and. ‘The tenth is Sharp Pine Island, of half an acre, and twenty 
five rods south of Shoe-make Island. The eleventh is asmall Grass 
Island, half a mile south of Sharp Pine Island, of one eighth of an 
acre, and twenty rods from the south west corner of the pond. 
The twelfth is called Stratton’s Island, and contains one hundred 
and fifty acres, principally under cultivation, and has several fami- 
lies living upon it. 

Some of the other Islands are more or less cultivated, and are 
known by different names. 

Some idea of the boldness of the shores, the depth of the water 
and unevenness of the bottom of the pond, may be formed by view- 
ing the land on its borders and adjacent to it. So large a body of 
water was not destined to lie always dormant and unimproved. 
This pond, and the others connected with it, at its south end, unite 
in one outlet, which, passing in a southeasterly direction, enters 
the town of Grafton, and becomes a principal tributary to Black- 
stone River, upon which a Canal is now constructing to Providence. 
This pond rises and falls, according as there are heavy rains and 
sudden thaws in the spring, or dry seasons, about two feet; though 
it has been known to vary considerably more. It was in contem- 
plation many years ago, to construct a Canal from Providence to 
unite with the waters of this pond, but the death of its principal 
projector caused it to be abandoned. The subject has been again 
called up, and the work is progressing and excavations making to 
carry it into effect ; and the time is not far distant, when this body 
of water wili contribute wonderfully to the growth and prosperity 
of the neighboring villages and towns, and even to the more remote 
settlements. 

Stratton Island is bounded on the west and north by Long Pond, 
on the east by Round Pond, south by Flint’s Pond, and south west 
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by Half Moon Pond; all of which communicate with each other 
The communication of the waters on the southwesterly part of the 
Island, between Half Moon and Flint’s pond has been stopped by 
means of a gravel causeway having been constructed there. The 
outlet from Long Pond, is into Round Pond, and is at the northeast 
corner of the Island; it is very narrow, and by means of a short 
bridge, the Island and the main land are connected. A dam was 
erected here about four years ago, ata trifling expense with a small 
flume and gate ; by means of which, the water was raised in the 
pond several feet ; yet, on account of its steep banks, it did not over- 
flow so much land as might naturally have been expected. It is 
now in contemplation by means of a dam at this place, to raise the 
water still higher, (from four to nine feet,) for the purpose of pro- 
curing and retaining a head of water sufficient for the use of mills 
&c. situated below, and manufacturing establishments about to be 
erected there. 

There is but one other pond in Shrewsbury, and that is called 
Jordan Pond, lying about midway of the length of Long Pond and 
about half a mile east of it. Its waters, at some seasons in the 
year, empty into Long Pond. On the stream that runs from Sew- 
all’s Pond into Long Pond, there is a grist mill and a saw mill: 
there is also a stream on which are two saw mills and a grist mill, 
that rises in the north west part of the town, and, running souther- 
ly, crosses the old post road about a mile east of the head of Long 
Pond and empties into it about ten rods north of where the Wor- 
cester Turnpike crosses the Pond. 

Some small brooks, rising in the southerly part of Boylston, and 
northerly part of Shrewsbury, and runniag southerly and easterly, 
form a stream on which there is a saw mill and gristmill; thence 
running northeasterly passes through the south east corner of Boyls- 
ton ; then it turns southerly, and runs into Northborough and through 
cold harbour meadows into the river Assabet. A small stream, ris- 
ing principally from springs a little south of the Congregational 
Meeting House, and running easterly and then northeasterly, has 
two grist mills thereon and comes to the side of the post road in 
the east part of the town, furnishing a convenient watering place 
for travellers and teamsters: here it is joined by two small rivulets, 
that come in from the north, when it takes a southeast direction 
and falls into the Assabet in the southwesterly part of Northbo- 
rough. Still farther south are springs, that give rise to a stream, 
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that runs southerly and has a grist mill and saw mill thereon, and 
continuing in the same direction, takes, with other waters, the 
name of Bummet Brook, and passes into Grafton; thence by the 
way of the Blackstone to the sea below Rhode Island. 

Most of the waters of this town go that way to the sea, while a 
small portion, those that fall into the Assabet, go into the Merri- 
mac. 

There are in this town six grist mills, and five saw mills; yet, 
in dry seasons, some of the inhabitants are under the necessity of 
resorting to the mills in the neighboring towns, principally Boyls- 
ton and Grafton, for grinding. 

Hicuianps.—The greater part of this town is high land: it 
consists rather of gradual and large extensive swells, than steep 
and high hills. ‘There are none of them inaccessible to teams, or 
in an uncultivated state. Sewall’s hill, however, in the northwest 
part of the town is the most so, and is considerable rocky. The 
land falls but very little to the north, while to the south, the de- 
scent is long and gradual. ‘To the east, there is a descent of more 
than two miles, extending into Northborough; on the west, the 
descent is moderate for about halfa mile over Rocky Plain, so cal- 
led, when it becomes more sfeep, till it reaches the flat land, that 
extends nearly to the head of Long Pond; beyond which the land 
immediately rises to a considerable height; from the top of which 
it is about thirty rods to Worcester line. 

One of these swells received from the proprietors, at the first 
settlement of the town, by way of distinction, the name of Meeting 
House Hill, and is about half a mile north of where the Congrega- 
tional Meeting House now stands. About half a mile east of north - 
of this swell is another, called Rawson Hill; while to the south- 
east, something more than a mile, is another, cailed Sounding Hill ; 
over the south part of which passes the Worcester Turnpike ; from 
this, a short distance northerly, is another, called Goulding Hill. 
Besides these, there are several others. The soil of them is ex- 
cellent and most of them are in a high state of cultivation. Raw- 
son Hill is the highest land in town; being about thirty feet high- 
er than Meeting House Hill, and sixty higher than Mill Stone Hill 
in Worcester, and as high as the ground on which Princeton Meet- 
ing House stands. 

Roaps, &c.—This town is proverbial for its good roads. Great 
attention is paid to them. There are two large reads passing 
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through the town east and west: the north one is the old post road 
from Boston to Worcester ; which, passing through the thickest set- 
tled part of the town and over the head of Long Pond, forms a 
junction with the other, which is the Worcester Turnpike, near 
the Gaol in Worcester. This road was laid out as a county road, 
at, or before the settlement of the town, and while it formed a part 
of the county of Middlesex. It is on the records of that county, 
but not on the town record, or that of the county of Worcester. It 
was laid out four rods wide, without any particular bounds or cours- 
es,and is 1510 rods in length, in Shrewsbury. The act, chartering 
the Worcester Turnpike Corporation, was passed June 10th, 1808; 
and that road soon after made; its length in Shrewsbury is 1350 
rods. It runs nearly parallel] with the post road, varying from one 
and an half to two miles from it. It is four rods wide and rather 
hilly through most of the town. It crosses Long Pond, about two 
miles south of the.head of it, by means of a floating bridge, being 
the third bridge, that has been thrown over the pond at this place, 
for the purpose of crossing it. The first was a floating bridge, and 
cost about $9000. » It consisted of two or three tiers of round tim- 
bers laid lengthways and then crossways, and then overlaid with a 
course of hewn timber, covered with plank, and fastened to large 
abutments at the shores. This bridge soon proved to be weak and 
unsafe, and after a few years was succeeded by another of the same 
materials, and cost $13,000. It was constructed by sinking nine 
_ piers; the centre one of these was sixty feet by sixty; the others 
sixty by thirty, placed in aline about thirty feet apart. ‘The piers 
were constructed separately, and designed to rest on the bottom of 
the pond: this was done, by laying the course, then lapping and 
building after the manner of a cob house, and pinning where the 
timbers lapped and crossed; by building in this manner, as the 
weight increased, the frames settled and the work continued, till the 
frame of each pier found a resting place at the bottom, reaching and 
remaining considerably above the water ; towards the top, the piers 
were connected to each other by timbers, and upon the top even 
overlaid with them; over the whole was laid a quantity of grav- 
el. But on account of the mud in some places, and gravel in others, 
at the bottom of the pond, some of the piers continued to settle 
and others remained stationary. ‘The four eastern piers, as they 
settled, leaned to the south. It was endeavored to keep the sur- 
face level by putting on gravel, which probably hastened its de- 
struction ; for, by increasing the incumbent weight, the piers (ma- 
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ny of their timbers having started from their fastenings) so far lost 
their perpendicularity, that in the morning of the 19th Sept. 1817, 
near the time of its completion, and while the workmen were most 
of them near by, at breakfast, the bridge separated near the center, 
and the east half turned over into the pond to the south, and the 
other half, breaking up, tumbled in, pier after pier, in broken mas- 
ses, towards the middle of the pond. Fortunately, no lives were lost, 
though some were in imminent danger. As the pond varied from 
fifty to seventy feet in depth at this place, (and in others was more 
than one hundred) it had taken no less than fifty four thousand feet 
of timber to construct this bridge; most of which, upon turning 
over, separated, and came to the surface in single sticks and large 
blocks pinned together, presenting such a wreck of materials as 
perhaps was never seen before on any inland waters in this coun- 
try. The next winter, the present bridge was built upon the ice 
at the west side of the Pond, mostly of hewn white pine timber, at 
an expense of $6,000, and in the spring following swung round to 
its place; and to this day well answers the purpose for which it 
was designed; it is five hundred and twenty five feet long and 
thirty wide. | 

The Holden and Rutland Turnpike, four rods wide, is 400 rods 
in length in Shrewsbury, and ends upon entering the old Post road 
about half a mile east of the head of Long Pond. ‘There isa small 
piece of County road, three rods wide, and 200 in length, passing 
in a northeasterly direction from Worcester line, near the Poor 
house of that town, to Boylston. In the south part of the town, 
there is a County road three rods wide, and two hundred and fifty 
in Jength, leading from the Gore near Worcester, in an easterly di- 
rection, and crossing the town road leading to Grafton; on the 
south of which commences, and runs south, another County road, 
leading to the middle of the town of Grafton, three rods wide, 
and one hundred and eighteen in length in Shrewsbury. All the 
other roads in this town are town roads, and are thirty-seven in 
number. ‘They were surveyed, their courses taken, and bounds es- 
tablished, the roads numbered and accepted by the town, and re- 
corded at full length on the town records in the year 1805; except 
the seven last, which have since been laid out, numbered, accept- 
ed and recorded in like manner as the first. There are also a few 
bridle ways. With some trifling alterations, the courses of the 
roads remain as in 1805. 
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The width and length of each road and quantity of land occupi- 
ed by each, is as follows, viz. 


Rods rods of Rods rods of 
wide. long. land. wide. long. land, 
Post Road, 4 1510 6040} Town Road, No.15 2 92 184 
Worcester Turnpike, 4 1350 5400 No.16 2 151 302 
Holden Turnpike, 4 400 1600 “ag 17 2 400 800 
County road to 018 2 35 70 
Boylston, \ 5 200 600 No. 19 2 791 1582 
County road from 3 950 750 No.20 2 222 444 
Gore, leading east, % No. 21 24 621 1552 
County road leading 8 118 354 No.22 2 408 816 
south to Grafton, | No.23 2 132 264 
Town road, No. 1 2 747 1494 No.24 2 38 76 
No. 2 2 1165 2330 No. 25 2 503 1006 
No. 3 2 88 176 No. 26 2 520 1040 
No. 4 2 322 644 No. 27 2 311 622 
No. 5 2 68 136 No. 28 2 63 126 
No. 6 2° 605 1210 No. 29 2 356 712 
No. 7 2 952 1904 No. 30 2 545 1090 
ne... 8. ..8 70 140 No. 31 2 185 370 
No. 9 2 653 1306 No. 32 2 424 85 
No.10 2 244 488 No. 33. 1132 15 22 
No. 11 2 80 160 No. 34 2 42 84 

No. 12 24 1206 3050 No. 35 dis’d 
No. 13 2 442 884 No. 36 2 1614 323 
No. 14 2 790 1580 No. 37 2 62 124 





Making fifty three miles of road, occupying two hundred and sixty 
two acres of land. 

The whole contents of the town amount to fourteen thousand and 
sixty acres, of which seven hundred and ninety eight are water. 
The burying ground contains two acres and sixty one rods, and the 
common around the Congregational Meeting House, four acres 
and one hundred and twenty seven rods of land. 

The town is divided into eleven highway districts, and the usu- 
al grant for the repair of its roads $800, annually, which is paid in 
labor by those on whom it is assessed. 

The amount of the travel on the old post road and Worcester 
Turnpike, is very great. The Post Office is kept on the first in 
the middle of the town, where the mail from Boston is opened ev- 
ery day (except Sundays) as is also the mail from the west. Four 
Stages pass on the old road every day, (Sundays excepted) and five 
each day onthe Turnpike. The great southern mail from Boston 
to New York, is carried in the stage on the Turnpike, and passes 
every day, as does the return mail from the south, to Boston. 
They generally pass each other about 6 P. M. within the limits of 
this town. There is considerable and increasing travel from the 
northward, directly through the middle of the town to Providence. 
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EccresiasticaL.This town contains three religious societies, 
one Congregational, one Baptist, and one Restoration Society ; each 
having a Meeting House. The first was the only religious society 
in the town, until within a few years past. 

The precise time, when the first Meeting House was built, can- 
not be ascertained ; but from what can be gathered from the pro- 
prietor’s records, it was in the latter part of 1721 and in 1722. 
Oct. 27, 1719, the proprietors of the township of Shrewsbury * vot- 
ed that the place for the Meeting House be on Rocky Plain, near 
the pines (there were several large pines within the recollection of 
some of the inhabitants now living, standing a little back of where 
the Congregational Meeting House now stands) and that, in case the 
Jand agreed upon for a Meeting House could not be procured upon 
reasonable terms, then, the Meeting House be set on the hill 
northward therefrom, called Meeting House hill;* and that the 
Meeting House be forty feet in length, thirty two in S¥eadth, and 
fourteen feet stud.” In April after, a committee was chosen * to 
manage about the Meeting House ;” and in May succeeding, the votes 
passed on the 27th Oct. 1719, respecting the Meeting House, were 
confirmed by the proprietors, and measures taken to have two Saw 
Mills built in the town, to be put in operation by the first of May, 
1721. On the 22d of June following, they ‘voted two hundred 
and ten pounds for, and towards building a Meeting House, it being 
five pounds on each proprietor ;” and ‘chose a committee to ad- 
dress the Rev. Mr. Breck, of Marlborough, in behalf of the propri- 
etors of Shrewsbury, praying his notes of a sermon preached by 
himself in said town at a lecture, on the 15th of June, 1720, in or- 
der to have the same sermon printed at the expense of the propri- 
etors.”. This was the first sermon preached in Shrewsbury ; it 
was printed, and if a copy could be found, it would be worth while 
to preserve it. At their last mentioned meeting, the proprietors 
empowered a committee to contract with some person to build, and 
finish a Meeting House. These meetings of the proprietors were 
all held at the house of the widow Elizabeth Howe, in Marlborough. 

In November, 1722, on application to John Houghton Esq. of 
Lancaster, he issued a warrant calling a meeting of the Proprietors, 
to be held, on the twenty eighth of that month, at the Meeting- 
house, “to consider and conclude of all, or any thing or things proper 


* The land was afterwards procured of William Taylor, one of the Pro- 
prietors, who exchanged acre for acre (the whole quantity, ten acres) and 
tock swamp land ‘in the Gulf, so called, for his pay. 
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and necessary to be done for the procuring of a Minister, &c.” and, 
as that appears to be the first time the Meeting House was occupied 
for any public use, it is presumed, that it had not then long been fin- 
ished. It was located about eight rods to the north east of where 
the present Congregational Meeting House now stands. That 
house, after a lapse of forty years, being unsuitable to accommodate 
the inhabitants, the Parish voted in October, 1764, to build a new 
Meeting House, which is the present one. It is sixty feet long, 
forty five wide, with twenty seven feet posts, and a porch at each of 
the three outer doors. In 1807, a bellfry, with a steeple, was an- 
nexed to the west end of the Meeting House, and in 1808, a bell 
placed therein, both at the expense of certain individuals of the town. 

. At a meeting of the proprietors by adjournment, April 17, 1723, 
it was *¢ voted, to nominate two or three Ministers to a settlement.” 
Mr. Cushing, Mr. Barret and Mr. Bailey, were nominated; and 
there appeared 18 for the first, 16 for the second, and 4 for the 
third. On the 15th of May following, they chose Mr. Cushing 
to be their Minister by a full vote, and gave him £60 settle- 
ment, and £60 salary per year, for the two first years, then 
to rise 4 pounds a year, until it should amount to £80. The 
church was first gathered here on the 4th day of December, 1723, 
and he ordained on the same day. He continued here in the min- 
istry nearly thirty seven years, and was suddenly taken away by 
a fit of the apoplexy, August 6, 1760, in the 67th year of his age. 
During his ministry, the north part of the town, after several un- 
successful attempts, sometimes to be set off as a separate town, and 
at others, as a Parish, was set off and incorporated as a distinct 
Parish, Dec. 17, 1742; not on account of any dissatisfaction of his 
parishioners towards him, for he lived and died in peace with his 
people; but on account of the increasing number. and remote situ- 
ation in which many of them in that part of the town lived from 
the Meeting House. . 

February 2, 1761, the Parish concurred with the church in 
the choice of Mr. Joshua Paine, to become their Pastor; and 
voted him £66 13 shillings, as an annual salary, during the 
time he should continue to preach the Gospel in this place ;: and 
£200 settlement: Mr. Paine declined the invitation. After hear- 
ing several candidates, the Parish voted, Dec. 30, 1761, “to 
hear Mr. Joseph Sumner (of Pomfret, Conn.) if he might be had ;” 
and on the 30th of March, 1762, the Parish concurred with the 
church in the choice of Mr. Sumner, to be their Pastor ; and voted 
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him the same settlement as to Mr. Paine, and sixty six pounds, 
thirteen shillings, and four pence, lawful money, annually, as a sal- 
ary. Having accepted the call, he was ordained on the 23d day of 
June, 1762, at the age of twenty three. 

The Meeting House being small, and unsafe for so large a col- 
lection of people, as assembled, the ordination solemnities were 
held out of doors, on a platform erected in front of the Meeting 
House, and the day observed by the Parish with fasting and prayer, 
in conformity with a vote of the church, in which the Parish con- 
curred ; “to observe said day, as a day of fasting and prayer, as 
being most agreeable to the Scripture rule of ordaining, as said 
church apprehends.” After Mr. Sumner’s acceptance, and before 
his ordination, the Parish increased his salary to £72 or $240 
per annum, to take effect in ten years after his settlement. ‘This 
additional grant, occasioning uneasiness in the minds of some, was 
relinquished by him in writing on the 12th of March, 1763, for 
peace sake; he at the same time informing his parishioners, that 
he ‘relied on their generosity for the future, if he should stand in 
need of further help, that they would be as ready to afford it, as he 
should be to ask it of them.’? Thus early in his life was manifest- 
ed to our Fathers, what was exhibited to their posterity, a disposi- 
tion to live peaceably with all men; and which so much distin- 
guished, through a long life, this late venerable man of God. 

Several grants were made to the Rev. Mr. Sumner, in the ear- 
lier part of his ministry, in addition to his stated salary. In 1809, 
his salary was raised to $286 67 per annum, and so remained till 
June, 1820; when, by reason of the infirmities of age, and the 
prospect of having a colleague, Samuel B. Ingersoll, settled with 
him in the ministry, and on whom would devolve the more ardu- 
ous labors and active duties, he, voluntarily, and in writing, relin- 
quished, from and after the settlement of Mr. Ingersoll, all his sala- 
ry, except $142 per year, which he continued to receive till the 
time of his death, which happened Dec. 9, 1824, in the 63d. year. 
of his ministry, and 85th year of his age. Notwithstanding his sal- 
ary was small, he was enabled by prudence and economy to leave, 
after having brought up a large family of children, a handsome 
property, mostly in real eatate.* In 1814, he received the honora- 


* Dr. Sumner was no less remarkable for his affability and social qualities 
through life, than for his sound sense and dignified deportment. He never 
seemed to be taken by surprize; he always had a ready answer; his cheer- 
ful manner of giving it, and its peculiar fitness astonished as well as delighted 
those who heard him. He was a member of an ordaining Council at Prince- 
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ry degree of D. D. from Harvard University, and about the same 
time a similar honor was conferred upon him by Columbia College, 
in South Carolina; an honor, the bestowment of which, while it 
reflected increasing honor on those Institutions, not in the least ex- 
cited his vanity or inflated his pride—honors, which brightened as 
he wore them, and proved how judiciously they were conferred, 
where the subject was so worthy of them. On tho 23d of June, 
1812, he preached his half century sermon, which has gone through 
two editions and contains much valuable information. At the time 
of his death, there was not an individual in town, who was a mem- 
ber of the church at his ordination; and all but one, who were 
then in town, and qualified by age to invite him to settle in the 
ministry, had passed off the stage to their long home. This. was 
to him a painful recollection; having many years previous, been 
deprived of the partner of his youth, and all the members compos- 
ing the church, when he was wedded to it ; and all but one of those, 
who had invited him to take the oversight of them in the Lord, 
whose kindness to him he held in graieful remembrance to the 
last ; and having also buried two colleagues, he could not but feel 
solitary: he was a widower, indeed ! 

During the Revolutionary struggle between the Colonies and 
the parent country, Dr. Sumner took an open and decisive part; 
he was always no less the friend of political, than religious freedom; 
while the privations, which he endured on account of the deranged 
state of the then public affairs, with a degree of patignce and equa- 
nimity, rarely if ever equalled, furnished ample proofs of his sin- 


ton some years since, and the subject of salaries having been introduced, and 
by some complained of, as being too low—and when.it was ascertained that 
his was the lowest salary enjoyed by any of the Clergymen present, and with 
which he seemed to be entirely satisfied, one of them, in the presence and 
hearing of the others, enquired of him, ‘* how he could make out to live upon 
it??? The Doctor replied, ‘‘Oh! they that have much, have not enough, and 
they that have little, have no lack !” 

At a dinner party in Worcester, in the latter part of his life, of a number 
of gentlemen of the Bar, and some others, among whom was the late Francis 
Blake, then Clerk of the Courts, Dr. Sumner was present, on the invitation 
of the Sheriff. After dinner, he thought it prudent, at his advanced period of 
life, to retire early from the table and prepare for home. This early withdraw- 
al was noticed by Mr. Blake, and he publicly expressed to Dr. Sumner his 
regret on account of it; the Doctor observed, while putting on his coat, that 
‘tit is time old folks were at home”’—-upon which Mr. Blake said to him, ** Dr. 
Sumner, I hope you do not mean, because you are going, it is time for us aii 
to go?” “Oh tno,” replied the Doctor,in a pleasant manner, and turning round 
towards the company, just as he was going out at the door, ** you may stay 
as much longer as you are younger /”’ Mir. Blake was afterwards often heard 
to speak with admiration of this reply. 
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cerity in the American cause, as well as his tonfidence in its final 
triumph. He omitted no reasonable opportunity, either in public 
discourses, or private interviews, to animate his townsmen to renew- 
ed exertions in the cause of freedom and the rights of man. “ His 
constitution was naturally vigorous; through life he was blessed 
with good health; his punctuality in all his engagements was re- 
markable, and he was ever prompt to the call of duty. ~ During the 
period of 62 years, he was never absent from the stated communion 
of his church,” and during 57 years of his ministry, “‘ the public 
exercises of the Sabbath in this place were suspended only seven 
Sundays, on account of his indisposition, or in consequence of his 
journeying.” The sick were sure to find him early at their bed- 
side, tenderly and with a fatherly anxiety to enquire after their sit- 
uation, and to minister to their spiritual wants ;-and when sickness 
was followed by death, his feelings were touched, his sympathies 
mingled with the grief of the bereaved, and he was among them, 
and mourner among mourners. The deep yet lively interest he 
took in the education of children, the punctuality with which he 
visited and inspected the town schools, the cheerfulness with which 
he did it, even when past the age of 80, the good impressions made 
on the minds of the youth by his seasonable remarks and appropri- 
ate prayers, will long be remembered. It was a maxim with him, 
when duty called, never, if 1 may so express it, to suffer himself to 
excuse himself. During his ministry, the rite of baptism was ad- 
ministered to 9251 individuals of his society, and 367 persons were 
admitted into his church: he solemnized 488 marriages, assisted in 
the ordination of 53 Clergymen, and was a member of 33 mutual 
and exparte Councils. He preached three funeral sermons at the 
interments of three Pastors of the church in Rutland: viz. Messrs. 
Buckminster, Goodrich and Foster, and was moderator of three or- 
daining Councils in that town, viz: at the ordination of the two last 
named gentlemen, and that of the Rev. Mr. Clark. It was his re- 
quest, expressed some years previous to his disease, that, should the 
Rev. Dr. Bancroft survive him, he might preach his funeral sermon ; 
the event so happened; and his request was complied with, and 
on the 12th Dec. 1824, all that was mortal of this worthy man, was 
committed to the tomb. 

Mr. Samuel B. Ingersoll, of Beverly, commenced preaching here, 
Sept. 27, 1819, in aid of the Rev. Dr. Sumner; and on the 14th of 
May, 1820, the church having made choice of him, on their part, 
to become the Colleague Pastor, with the Rev. Dr. Sumner, the 
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town concurred therein ; and on the 14th of June following, he was 
publicly ordained to that office with a salary of $650 a year, pay- 
ments to be made quarterly ; he reserving to himself two Sabbaths 
in the spring and two in autumn of each and every year. He 
preached here the first Sabbath after his ordination for the last time. 
His health, when he was settled, was feeble ; sickness arrested him, 
and he with his wife, whom he had married but a few months be; 
fore, went to Beverly for the recovery of his health, where he di- 
ed, Nov. 14, 1820, five months after his =, at the age of 
thirty three. 

Thus far, since the year 1786, the parochial business had been 
done in the name of the town. A large number having withdrawn 
from this religious society, in 1820, and established another for 
public worship in the south part of the town, it was deemed expe- 
dient to revive the parish, the business of which had been merged 
in that of the town thirty four years, and have its concerns trans- 
acted in its own name. Accordingly, it was regularly re-organized 
on the 26th day of March, 1821, and the necessary parish officers 
chosen: since which, it has continued its operations as a distinct 
body in its own name. 

June 25th, 1821, the church unanimously made choice (and on 
the 26th of July following, the parish unanimously concurred there- 
in) of the Rev. Edwards Whipple, late the settled minister of the 
Congregational church and society in Charlton, to become their 
pastor as colleague with the Rev. Dr. Sumner. Sept. 26, 1821, he 
was regularly installed with a salary of $550 per year to be paid 
him annually. 

His manners were agreeable and his talents of the first order ; 


but while his parishioners were congratulating one another on the. 


happy re-settlement of a colleague pastor, he was suddenly snatch- 
ed from them on the 17th of Sept. 1822, having been sick but a 
few days with a fever, at the age of 44; in the vigor of manhood 
and not a week before, the picture of health, with a fair prospect 
of living many years to enjoy it. This sudden andso unexpected, 
as well as repeated disappointment, as may well be expected, threw 
a gloom over the parish, the recollection of which will not soon 
be forgotten. 

Mr. Ingersoll preached one Sabbath, and Mr. Whipple failed 
one of completing a vear. Thus while the united labors of Dr. 
Sumner’s two colleagues just completed a full year, his, united to 
Mr. Cushing’s comp leted a century. 
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August 18, 1823, the parish concurred with the church in the 
choice of Mr. George Allen to become colleague pastor with the 
Rey. Dr. Sumner. He was ordained Noy. 19th, 1823; having a 
settlement of $300, anda salary of $550 per annum, for two years, 
and after that, $600 annually: he is their present pastor. 

In 1791, the proceeds of the sale of certain pews, made by cut- 
ting up the body seats in the Meeting House, were appropriated by 
the town “to begin a fund for the support of a Congregational Min- 
ister in the town forever :”’ in addition to which, the town, in 1799, 
granted certain other monies and public securities belonging to the 
town, amounting in all to $1920, to the use aforesaid; “ the interest 
of which to be added to the principal, until the interest together 
with the interest of such sums, as have, or may become a part of 
said fund, shall be sufficient to support a Congregational Minister 
in said town.’””’ Feb. 18, 1801, nine gentlemen of the town were 
incorporated by the General Court into a body politic by the name 
of ‘the Trustees of the Fund appropriated to the support of a Minis- 
ter of the Congregational denomination in the town of Shrewsbury,” 
with power to fill vacancies and hold personal or real estate to the 
use aforesaid, ‘‘ provided, that the same fund shall never exceed 
the sum of eight thousand dollars in the whole ;” and they “not 
in any case to lessen or make use of any part of the principal.” 
The interest of this fund, under the existing limitation of its prin- 
cipal, can never be sufficient for the purpose intended. ‘The Rev 
Mr. Allen’s salary exceeds by $120, the interest of eight thousand 
dollars. In April after the act of incorporation, the sums subscrib- 
ed and paid into the fund by certain individuals of the town,amount- 
ed to about $2500 ;. since which time, additions have been made to 
it by donations and otherwise ; and the principal is now about $5600. 
Most of the interest was appropriated for the support of the minis- 
try, till 1820; since then, the interest has not been sufficient for 
that purpose ; the residue is made up by a tax regularly assessed 
on the parish. 

The Baptist society in this town is small, compared with either of 
the others. It is composed of members from this and some of the 
neighboring towns, but has never been incorporated. It was formed 
in 1812, and their Meeting House built in 1813; it is 25 feet by 
32, with 12 feet posts, and cost not far from $450; it was, at its 
formation, styled the Shrewsbury and Boylston Baptist Society, and 
the number of church members was then thirty three. About two 
years since, a Baptist Society was formed in Boylston, and most of 
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those from that town, who usually had worshipped here, joined 
themselves to that society, since which, this has been styled the Bap- 
tist Society in Shrewsbury. The number of members connected 
with this church in 1825, whose relations had not been removed, 
was 74. Mr. Elias M*Gregory was their first settled minister; he 
was ordained 17th June, 1818, and received by contribution about 
$200 per annum; he was dismissed at his own request, in May, 
1821, but with great reluctance on’ the part of the society. After 
this, several gentlemen officiated here on the Sabbath; among whom 
was Mr. Samuel W. Vilas; he preached to them nearly a year, and 
was about to be settled over them, when he sickened and died, July 
15, 1823, in the 33d year of his age. He was esteemed and belov- 
ed by those who knew him, and his premature death disappointed 
the expectations of many. This society has not at present any or- 
dained minister ; Mr. Henry Archibaid preaches to them about half 
of the time with a compensation, at the rate of $250 a year. 

The Restoration Society was formed April 11, 1820; its present 
number of male members is about 170, of whom 104 belong to this 
town, as appears by certificates filed in the Town Clerks office. It 
was incorporated, April 26, 1824, under a law of this Commonwealth, 
by the name of the “First Restoration Society in Shrewsbury.” 
Their Meeting House was finished and dedicated, May 29, 1823, and 
is 41 by 42 feet. It is in the modern style, with a projection of 11 


feet by 28, through which, by a door at either end admittance is 


gained into the house. The projection, on which is a steeple, fronts 
the Turnpike road ; on the south side of which the house is situat- 
ed. It is about a mile and an half South of the Congregational 
Meeting House. The Meeting House is painted within and without, 
and having a pleasant location, makes a handsome appearance. It is 
furnished with a large well toned organ, an elegant piece of work- 
manship, made by a self taught and very ingenious young man of 
this town; and which is used on daysof public worship. The 
house cost about $3000, An acre of land, for the accommodation 
of the house and other purposes, was given to the Society by one 
of its individuals. 

The Rev. Jacob Wood was installed over the church and Soci- 
ety, on the day of the dedication of the house, and has a salary of 
$468 per annum, raised, till Nov. 1825, by voluntary subscription, 
but now by legal taxation—six houses for public worship are now 
standing on the original grant of Shrewsbury. 
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Scnoors.—The grants for the support of schools have been 
$700 annually ; for several years past, but are now $720 ; $200 for 
Mistress’ schools, $430 for Masters’ do. and $90 for fuel. The 
town is divided into seven school districts, each having a school 
house, but all of them owned by the town. The inhabitants are 
not confined to their respective districts, but may send their children 
and youth under their care, to either of the schools, as it may best 
accommodate them. The School houses and districts are distin- 
guished by numbers ; and the amount of money granted each year is 
annually apportioned among them according to the following rule 
adopted in 1814, and founded partly on the amount of the valuation, 
and partly on the number of scholars in each district. 


No. 1 draws 163 per cent No. 5 draws 12 per cent 
No. 2 15% = do. No. 6 114 ~~ do. 
No. 3 17 do. No. 7 144 = do. 
No. 4 12% = do. 





The number of scholars that attended during the winter season 
of 1825—6, is about 500. 
Poor, &.—The town has two or three times had under con- 
sideration the subject of procuring a farm, whereon to support its 
paupers. It never had an establishment of this kind, and does not 
yet deem it expedient to purchase one. The’number of paupers 
supported, some wholly, and others partially, by the town, for five 
years past, was from 18 to 32 per year; and their annual average 
expense to the town, $650.* They are vendued, sometimes indi- 
vidually, and at others collectively, to the lowest bidder, tor one 
year, commencing on the first of Apri). It is supposed, that when 
the paupers of a town are vendued, they are not supported in so 
economical a manner as might be adopted ; nor in one, that tends 
so much to their comfort as would be desirable. The practice of 
venduing them to the lowest bidder is one, the long usage of which, 
in many places, has obliterated that nice sense of feeling, which 
makes man shudder at the thought of being instrumental in the sale 
of his fellow man; a practice, that places this unfortunate class of 
people, many of whom have become so by unforeseen circumstances, 
and consequently without any fault of theirs, in a condition to be 
sold like slaves. We exclaim against the inhuman practice of sel- 


* The number of paupers supported wholly or partially by the town 


was in 1821 19 expense to the town, $675.56 
1822 18 do. 549,36 
1823 19 do. 527,57 
1824 25 do. 696,11 


1825 32 do. 861,00 
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ling Africans and negroes; it is honorable to us to do 80; it is 
an odious traffic ; and is not the selling of paupers an odious prac- 
tice ? It has been so long and so generally practised in this part of 
the country, that for an individual to attempt to remedy it, is for 
him to set himself against thousands ; yet it is a consolation to know, 
that many, even a great many, who acquiesce in this practice, do 
it with great reluctance, and would be glad, from feelings of hu- 
manity, to have it discontinued. 

It is true, the body of the slave is sold for the labor it can per- 
form, while it is the support of the pauper, that is put up at auc- 
tion: but the case is not materially different. Their situation is 
not so unlike, as it is thought and intended to be; the support of 
the slave is incidental to the purchase of his body, while the body 
of the pauper is incidental to the sale of his support; the latter 
has a master no less than the former, who derives to his benefit 
what can be obtained from his servant’s labor ; and as it is natural 
for a man to make the most he can of a contract, the pauper often 
has a hard master, as well as the slave ; for while the one is accus- 
tomed to hard labor, and often beaten with stripes, the other, too 
frequently, suffers the want of a sufficient support, as well as kind 
treatment. In some respects, the situation of the slave is prefera- 
ble; his feelings are respected by selling him to the highest bid- 
der, while the feelings of the pauper are mortified by his being 
sold to the lowest ; and while the one is not sold, perhaps, but once 
in his life, the other is publicly exposed to sale annually. The 
mark of degradation is annually stamped upon him, as if to remind 
him of his dependence on his feilow men. At the same time he is 
subjected every year to the liability of having anew master; nor is 
this all: the slave has not, while the pauper has, the benefit of a 
tolerable education; has lived and associated with civilized peo- 
ple, and is possessed of feelings, that have thereby become refined ; 
it generally so happens, if not out of regard to his feelings, and 
those of relatives and acquaintance, that the slave, though unciviliz 
ed,is sold among strangers, himself a stranger in a strange land ; while 
the pauper, civilized and of refined feelings, is made by his coun- 
trymen to endure the grievious mortification of being publicly sold 
in his own town, and perhaps, to one, never his friend; and of ‘be- 
ing looked down upon in this humiliating situation, caused perhaps 
by sickness or misfortune beyond his control, by many, who once 
looked up to him, and of seeing himself neglected, if not despised 
by others, who, in his better days, had been wont to take him by 
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the hand. Independent of the better treatment the poor would re- 
ceive, every town would find it for its interest to have a poorhouse, 
either by itself, or by uniting with an adjoining town, to have one 
for the common purposes of both. 

Pounnps.—There have been four Pounds built at the expense of 
the town; the two first of wood, and the two last of stone. ‘The 
first was erected in 1723, and stood near the brook, by the old Post 
road, at the west end of Mr. Samuel Bullard’s apple orchard, 
three quarters of a mile east of the Congregational Meeting House ; 
the travelled way, notwithstanding the road was laid where it now 
is, was then between his house and the brook, and came into the 
road about half a mile east, and about a quarter of a mile west of 
his house, and opposite where Capt. Keyes’ houses were burnt, in 
1723, (of which more hereafter) and continuing west, it left the 
road to the north, and, passing south of where Henry Baldwin’s 
house now stands, came into the road again more than a mile fur- 
ther west, on the top of Daniel Maynard’s hill,.so called. The 
second Pound was built in 1746, and stood on the same road, half a 
mile further west, partly on ground now occupied bya Blacksmith’s 
shop. The third was built in 1764, on the same spot; and the 
fourth, in 1799, and stands on the common, a little distance north 
west from the Congregational Meeting House. 

Fires.—'There have been nine dwelling houses, two barns, one 
school house, and one saw mill burnt in this town. The first was 
Gershom Wheelock’s house, whico stood on the old Post road, not 
far distant from where Mr. Joseph Nurse now lives. No record 
of any thing relating to this event has been found, by which the 
precise time when it happened is known. As aged people say, this 
was the first house burnt in Shrewsbury; it must have been prior 
to the 7th of August, 1723 ; since which, no house has been erect- 
ed on that spot. Mr. Wheelock soon after purchased the house 
lot No. 23, where his grandson, Deacon Gershom Wheelock, now 
lives; who has in his possession some small articles of furniture 
that were saved from the fire. The place where he now lives, 
descended from father to son and grandson, and has been in their 
united possession nearly one hundred years. ‘The house burnt, was 
the first house built in Shrewsbury. Gershom Wheelock, who 
built it, came here from Marlborough, and was the first man who 
commenced work in this town. 

The next fire was the most remarkable, as well as the most 
sorrowful occurrence that ever took place in this part of the coun- 
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try; and, as the town was then in its infancy, was peculiarly 
shocking. It is related in Whitney’s history of the County of Wor- 
cester ; Whitney says, he gives it in the words of the account pub- 
lished in the only newspaper, as he was told, then printed in New 
England, if not on this side of Philadelphia. It was a small half 
sheet, printed by B. Green, and is as follows: 

‘¢ Boston, Aveust 15, 1723. 

*¢ An exact.account of the awful burning of Capt. John Keyes’ 
house, with five persons in it, at Shrewsbury, in the night between 
the 7th and 8th of this inst. taken from a letter of the Rev. Mr: 
Breck, of Marlborough, and from the mouth of Mr. Ebenezer 
Bragg,* of the same, formerly of Ipswich, the only person of those, 
who lodged in the house, who, by a distinguishing providence, es- 
caped the flames. 

‘Capt. Keyes was building an house about nine or ten feet off 
his old one. It was almost finished; and Mr. Bragg aforesaid, the 
carpenter, with his brother Abiel, of 17 years of age, and William 
Oaks, of 18, his apprentices, were working about it. Capt. Keyes, 
with his wife and four daughters, lodged in the old one; and the 
three carpenters, with the three sons of the Captain, viz. Solomon, 
of 20, John, of 13, and Stephen, of 6 years of age, laying in the 
new. On Wednesday night, going to bed, they took a more than 
ordinary care of the fire, being excited thereto, by the saying of 
one, he would not have the house burnt for an hundred pounds ; and 
the reply of another, he would not for two hundred ; upon which, 
they carefully raked away the chips lying near it, and stayed till 
the rest were almost burnt out; and then they went all six togeth- 
er into three beds in one of the chambers; and were very cheerly 
and merry at their going to bed, which was about ten of the clock. 
But, about midnight, Mr. Bragg was awakened with anotion of the 
house being on fire, and a multitude calling to quench it; with 
which he got up, saw nothing, heard no voice, but could hardly 
fetch any breath through the stifling smoke ; concluded the house 
was on fire, perceived somebody stirring, against whom he hit two 
or three times in the dark, and not being able to speak, or breathe 
any longer, and striking his forehead against the chimney, he 
thought of the window, and happily found it: when he gained it, 
he tarried a minute, holding it fast with one hand, and reaching out 
the other, in hopes of meeting with some one or other to save them, 
till the smoke and fire came so thick and scorching upon him, he 


* Father of the late Deacon John Bragg, of this town. 
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could endure it no longer. And hearing no noise in the chamber, on- 
ly as he thought, a faint groan or two, he was forced to jump out, 
and, the window being small, head foremost; though he supposes, 
by God’s good providence, he turned before he came to the ground. 

“As Mr. Bragg was just got up again, Capt. Keyes, being awak- 
ed in the old house, was coming to this side of the new, and met 
him. But the flame immediately burst out of the windows, and 
the house was quickly all on a light flame. No noise was heard of 
the other five who perished; and it is very questionable, whether 
more than one of them moved out of their beds. The old house 
was also burnt, and almost every thing in it; but the people were 
saved through the great goodness of God. But a most dreadful 
sight it was, in the morning, to see the five bodies frying in the 
fire, among the timbers fallen down in the cellar, till towards the 
evening ; when the few almost consumed fragments, without heads 
or limbs, were gathered, put into one ccffin and buried. Psalm, 
Ixvi. 3. Say unto God, how terrible art thou in thy works! James, iv. 15. 
Ye know not what shall be on the morrow! Luke, xii. 40. Be ye there- 

fore ready !”—T hus far the Newspaper. : 

The Capt. Keyes abovenamed was afterwards the well known 
and much esteemed Major John Keyes, Esq. who died in this town, 
March 3, 1768, at the advanced age of 94. He left a widow, who 
lived to be 96 years old, and they lived in the married state 72 


years. The houses which were burnt, stood on the north side of 


the old Post road, a little more than half a mile east of where the 


Congregational Meeting House now stands. On these spots, and 


near them, several large and handsome buildings have been erected. 

About the year 1750, Jonathan Morse’s house was burnt. It 
was a large two story house, and stood a little south of where the 
Worcester Turnpike now passes ; on the same spot a house was 
erected by Mr. Southgate a few years since. The next was Joseph 


Sherman’s house ; it was burnt about the year 1771, and stood 


where Capt. Martin Newton’s house now is. In August, 1774, 
George Brown’s house was burnt, in the night time—another, still 


standing, but much decayed, was soon erected upon the same spot. 
In 1776, the two-story dwelling house of Capt. Thomas Knowlton 
was burnt: he built another on the same ground, and is the same in 
which he now lives. A large two-story house, belonging to Dea- 


con Benjamin Goddard, was burnt in Feb. 1799, in the day time, 
with most of its contents, another was very soon after built on the 
same spot, in which he now lives, at an advanced age. A two-sto- 
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ry house, belonging to Thomas W. Ward, Esq. and in the occupa- 
tion of John Sherman, was burnt in the night time, Jan. 1816, and 
stood where Mr. Daniel Stone now lives. 

In 1797, a school house, standing in the fork of the roads, op- 
posite the house of Mr. Calvin R. Stone, was burnt, with many 
school books therein. A barn, many years since, belonging to Al- 
pheus Pratt, and, two or three years ago, one belonging to Amasa 
Knowlton, were destroyed by fire; as was a saw milli, in February 
last, belonging to Samuel Goddard. 

In no one of these calamities were any lives lost, except at the 
burning of Capt. Keyes’ houses. The number of barns burnt have 
been few, compared with the number of houses; and what is re- 
markable, no building has ever been burnt by lightning in this town 
since its settlement. | 

A small house, near the foot of the hill, west of Rocky plain, . 
on the Post road, suddenly disappeared in the night time, about 
three years siace. Report says, it was not a house of the best fame ; 
and, as it was occupied by witches, and frequented by wizzards, it 
occasioned but little surprise ; though it was followed by an explo- 
sion that was heard at a considerable distance. From the best ac- 
counts, it is supposed, that, some how or other, in the absence of the 
occupants, fire and powder came in contact—the natural conse- 
quence followed—report immediately proclaimed the consequences 
—from curiosity, as well as a due regard to the observance of the 
laws, an attempt was made to search out the person or persons, 
who had, to say the least, been so careless as to leave a quantity of 
powder there : it was at last concluded that it belonged to nobody, 
and, as is generally the case, whatever else of a mischievous na- 
ture was done, nobody did it! 

In 1818, a subscription paper was circulated in this tewn, for 
the purpose of procuring means to purchase two fire Engines; they 
were built here, and procured, one at the expense of $120, the 
other at $130, and placed in houses provided for them at $31 each. 
Through the favor of Providence there has been no necessity of 
using them. 

The laudable zeal manifested by the proprietors in guarding 
against fire, exceeded their judgment in purchasing these engines : 
the amount of money extinguished in this concern was $315. 

Revonution.—This town early manifested a determination to 
oppose the measures of the British Parliament, relative to taxation 
in America—the first public expression of its opinion was at a town 
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meeting held in May, 1770 ; when a vote of thanks was passed “to 
the merchants and other inhabitants of the town of Boston, for the 
noble and generous stand they had made in the defence of the peo- 
ple’s rights ;” and in May, 1772, it instructed its Representative 
“‘ by no means, directly or indirectly, to give up any constitutional 
right, nor to ask for a removal of the General Assembly, to its an- 
cient and legal seat, in such manner, as to give up the claim the 
House of Representatives have heretofore so justly set up.” In 
January, 1773, the town voted, “ that, viewing themselves as sub- 
jects, they had an undeniable right to life, liberty, and property ; 
and that the several acts of Parliament and Administration are sub- 
versive of those rights.” 

January, 1774, the town ‘voted, that we will totally lay aside 
the use of all Teas on which a duty is payable, or hath been paid 
by virtue of any Act of the British Parliament—that we will be 
ever ready to do all in our power to preserve our just rights and 
privileges—and will view, as an enemy to the continent, any one, 
who shall appear tu be instrumental in carrying said Act of Parlia- 
ment into execution”—and that the town of Boston be furnished 
with a copy of the proceedings of this meeting. 

In August, 1774, they voted, “‘ that, if the Courts to be holden 
at Worcester, for the County of Worcester, for the future, be, in 
consequence of the late Parliamentary Acts, or any new appoint- 
ments by our Governor, authorized by said Acts, that the town 
would resist, and not suffer said Courts to do business. In Septem- 
ber after, the town directed its Constables not to serve the venires 
issued by the Court to be holden at Worcester; and “ voted to in- 
demnify them for neglecting to serve the illegal and unprecedented 
venire lately sent to the town.” ‘They also “voted to procure an 
iron Field piece, and ammunition for the same, at the expense, and 
for the use of the town,” which was soon after done—two Dele- 
gates were at the same time chosen to represent the town in a Gen- 
eral Provincial Congress, to be holden at Concord, the October fol- 
lowing. In December after, they chose a Delegate to attend a like 
Congress, “‘ to be holden at Watertown, or elsewhere, in February 
or sooner, if need be, and to continue to the Tuesday proceeding 
the last Wednesday in May succeeding, and no longer”—at the 
same time, the town adopted unanimously the association of the . 
Continental Congress, and the addition thereto of the Provifcial 
Congress ; and “ voted to carry them into execution with the uf- 
most vigor’—they also prohibited the Collectors from paying any 
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money in their hands to Harrison Gray, Esq. the Province Treasur- 
er, but directed them to pay the same to Henry Gardner, Esq. of 
Stow ; and voted to indemnify them for so doing. 

In May, 1775, “* voted that each parish raise as many men, as 
possible, to hold themselves in readiness to reinforce our army, near 
Boston, if needed, with such officers, as they should think proper ;” 
they also chose a committee to examine the Rev. Ebenezer Morse, 
Messrs. William Crawford, Jotham Bush, Benjamin Fish and Tim- 
othy Ross, suspected of toryism. The committee attended to their 
duty and reported, “that the Rev. Mr. Morse was not so friendly to 
the common cause, as the committee could wish; and that in some 
instances he had been unfriendly ; that William Crawford was whol- 
ly unfriendly, and inclined to take up arms in defence of the King 
and Parliament; and that they had admitted the three others sus- 
pected, to sign the -association, and recommended to the town to 
receive them, upon their faithfully promising to do their full pro- 
portion of duty in resisting and repelling the Kings’ troops, &c. 
The committee of correspondence was then directed, by the town 
_ to take from said Morse, his arms, ammunition and warlike imple- 
ments, of all kinds, to be kept by the Committee ; and he forbidden 
to pass over the lines of the second precinct in Shrewsbury on any 
occasion whatever, without a permit from said committee. The like 
proceedings were had as to Crawford, except he was not to go be- 
yond the limits of his farm, until the town should see fit to liberate 
him. The acknowledgment of the other three was accepted, and 
they, by a vote, were received again into favor. In May, 1776, 
the town voted unanimously in favor of becoming independent of 
Great Britain, if the Continental Congress should declare the same. 
In 1777, the persons, before named, suspected of toryism, were, to- 
gether with Lewis Allen,* declared, by a vote of the town, to be 

* Lewis Allen was at this time a young man ; he came here with his fath- 
er, Lewis Allen, from Boston, when a child ; his father, an old sea Captain, 
had many of those peculiarities observable in those, who have long followed 
the seas—he lived where Col. Joseph Henshaw afterwards lived and died— 
many anecdotes are related of him; of which the following is one— 
he went down to the then Baldwin tavern, where Mr. Bullard now lives, tak- 
ing with him his little son Lewis, and his black man, Boston. Caleb, an old- 
er brother of Lewis, was left at home : Lewis, while at Baldwin’s, clambered 
up upon a pair of *“‘cheese tongs’’ that stood by the well curb, and fell into the 
well: Captain Allen and others were standing by and the boy was taken out 
unhurt—-Captain Allen had no sooner recovered from his fright, than he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Boston! run—run home—and see if Caleb is not in our well /! 


for I never knew Lewis do a d—d trick, but what Caleb immediately did 
another just like it’? Boston ran, as commanded—but, on reaching home, 
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inimical to the United States, and dangerous persons to reside with- 
in this State ; and a committee was chosen to proceed against each 
and all of them at the next court of General Sessions of the Peace. 

The resolute and daring spirit manifested by the town, thus 
early, to contend with unequal force, and where nothing but the 
justice of the cause could lay a foundation for hope of success, did 
not terminate in votes and paper resolutions. The town replenish- 
ed and enlarged its stock of ammunition; arms were procured, and 
the inhabitants cheerfully turned out once a week to be instructed 
in military discipline. Boston had taken the lead in opposition to 
arbitrary power; distinguished individuals there, and in other towns, 
busily employed themselves in infusing among the people through- 
out the ceuntry, a knowledge of their rights; which was followed, 
as might have been expected, by public expressions on their vart, 
from all quarters, manfully to maintuin them. As the mercury in 
the political thermometer rose in the country. the town of Boston 
took higher ground; and Revolution marched onward; of the 
troops, that soon after invested Boston, this town sent a large num- 
ber, and had its complement in the service during the war. 

In 1778, a frame of government, adopted by the General Court 
of this State and submitted to the people tor acceptance, was laid 
before the town, and disapproved of; four being for, and one hund- 
red against it. 


MisceLLaneous.—There is in the sonth west part of the town, 
near Mr. Elijah Rice’s, a large meadow of about seventy acres, 
owned by several individuals, which has lately been found to con- 
tain excellent peat; it has been examined in various parts of the 
meadow, and taken out in some places to the depth of several feet, 
and in all, proves to be of a superior quality: so great is the quan- 

ty, it may be said to be inexhaustable. 

A majority of this town, in 1786, sided with Shays in his oppo- 
sition to government—many of its inhabitants took arms and re- 
paired to the field—they aided in stopping the Courts, &c. and, for 
a time, the peace of the town was greatly disturbed and fears were 
entertained, that it would be followed with bloodshed—happily 
quiet and order were restored—it seems now to be as generally 


found his master’s fears were groundless. The son, Lewis Allen, having ar- 
rived to man’s estate, afterwards removed to Leicester, owned the Mount 
Pleasant farm, and died there. He was buried in the garden of the Mount 
Pleasant farm, and near the road, at his own-request; that he might, as he 
said, learn the news, when the stage came from Boston! 
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admitted, that there were causes of complaint, as it is, that the 
course pursued to remove them was unjustifiable. 

Few towns have been favored with more general health thap 
this. The disorders, which have prevailed here to the greatest 
extent, have been the dysentery and the canker-rash. In 1770, 
twenty seven persons died here of the latter; two families lost four 
in each; and in 1775, the former was brought into this place from 
the camp, and proved fatal to numbers; and the whole number of 
deaths in that year wasnineteen. Dr. Sumner observes, in his half 
century sermon, preached June 23, 1812, that ‘these two were 
the years of our greatest mortality—and that in 1790, one in fifty 
of our inhabitants had passed eighty years of age; of these one 
died in her hundred and fifth year,* and another lived to be one 
hundred and five years and two months oldt: they that live the 
longest, find an appointed time, beyond which they cannot pass.” 
In 1821, the dysentery prevailed here again, principally among 
children, to an alarming degree. For atime, it proved fatal to 
nearly all, who were attacked with it. The number of deaths in 
that year, far exceeded those in any other, and amounted to forty. 


The following table exhibits the number of deaths in this town, 
in each year, for the last ten years, commencing January 1, 1816, 
and ending December 31, 1825. 


1816 °17 °18 °19 °20 °%21 °22 °23 °24 25 Total. 


Under 1 5 1 1 1 0 Q 0 4 0 0 14 
Between1&5 2 0 1 3 0 20 2 6 6 Q 42 
Between5& 10 0O 1 &3¢ 1 2 1 0 2 1 11 
Between 10 & 20 0 2 0 0 1 4 1 0 1 0 9 
Between 20 & 30 3 3 2 5 1 4 1 2 2 2 25 
Between 30 & 40 4 2 3 0 0 2 2 1 2 2 18 
Between 40 & 50 3 2 1 1 0 0 2 2 0 1 12 
Between 50 & 60 1 Q 2 0 1 1 2 0 2 2 13 . 
Between 60 & 70 O 2 1 0 2 2 1 1 1 1 11 
Between 70 & 80 1 4 1 2 4 Q 2 3 2 4 25. 
Between,80 & 90 1 0 2 1 1 1 3 2 4 1 16 
Over 90 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 3 
2° Dh aT Ua lhl ew nN 2h le. 


Of those living, there were, on the first day of January, 1826, 
ene male oyer 90—females over that age, none—over 80 and under 
90, of males 8; females 8—over 70 aud under 80, of males 14; fe- 
males, 15—total over 70—46. In 1810, the population of this town 
was 1210; in 1820—1458 ; if the increase has been one half as great 
in five years past, as it was in the ten preceeding, it amounts now to 


* Widow Mary Jones, tWidow Ruth Garfield. 
VOL. If. 
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1582. The number of ratable polls is not less than three hundred 
and ninety. 

Twenty seven of the youth of this town have received a col- 
legiate education. 

The following is a Catalogue of their names, when and where 
graduated, the places of their after residence, professions, &Xc. 


Chief Jus. C. C. Pleas, Wor- 


* Artemas Ward, 1768, Harvard pores cester Co.; Maj. Gen. in the 


Shrewsbury. Revolution ; Mem. Con. &c.t 
* Jacob Cushing, do. do. § Waltham, ordained minister there,DD- 
* Ezekiel Dodge, 1749 do. Abington, do. 
* Lemuel Hedge, 1759 do. Warwick, do. 
* Nehemiah Parker, 1763 do. Hubbardston, do. 
* John Cushing, 1764 do. Ashburnham, do. 
* Rdward Goddard, do. do. Swanzey,N.H. dao. 
* Silas Bigelow, 1765 do. Paxton, do, 
* Nathan Goddard, 1770 do. 
Isaac Stone, do. do. Douglass, do. 
Aaron Crosby, do. do. Dummerston, Vt. do. 


Judge C. C. Pleas, Wor- 
cester County. 


First Preceptor of Leices- 
ter Acad’y, and Precep- 


* Benjamin Heywood, 1775 do. Worcester, 


Benjamin Stone, 1776 do, Shrewsbury > | 5+ of other do. now A 
ident in Shrewsbury. 

* Samuel Crosby, 1777 do. Charlestown, N. H. Apothecary. 

Artemas Ward, 1783 do. Boston, } pring Se ss Aa Mare 

* Frederick Parker, 1784 do. Canterbury, Minister there. 


Calvin Goddard, 1786 Dartmouth Col. Norwich, Conn. Ines an Sup re ane 


Samuel Sumner, do. do. Southborough, : ee ce Ry ssa sited 
* Otis Crosby, 1791 do. Ordained minister. 


* Henry D. Ward, 1791 H. U. inent Counsellor at Law, died at 


Removed to Columbia, S. C. an em- 
Middletown, Conn. 


Wilkes Allen, 1801 do. Chelmsford, Minister there. 
Andrew H. Ward, 1808 do. Shrewsbury, Counsellor at Law. 
David Brigham, 1810 do. Fitchburg, do. 


Henry D. Ward, 1816 do. Resident Graduate, Cambridge. 
Went out Chaplain in the Macedo- 
*Azariah Wilson, do. do. nian, Capt. Downs, and died at 


Valparaiso, 1818. 
Jubal Harrington, 1825, Providence College, At I.aw School, Northampton. 
William Pratt, do. do. Resident in Shrewsbury. 


* Dead. t A biographical sketch of the life of the Honorable Artemas 
Ward, accompanied with interesting revolutionary papers, &c. will be fur- 
nished hereafter. 
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It furnished one field officer in the French war, preceeding 
the Revolution, and one Major General in the Revolutionary 
war—it has also furnished one member of the Executive Coun- 
cil, and one Speaker of the House of Representatives of this 
Commonwealth—one Judge of Probate, and two Judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas for the County of Worcester—one Repre- 
sentative to Congress, and one High Sheriff, tor the county aforesaid. 

There are between thirty and forty buildings in this town in- 
sured by the Worcester Mutual Fire Insurance Company, which is 
attracting the attention of its citizens, in proportion as they regard 
the truth of the old proverb, “ that a penny saved is as good as a pen- 
ny earned.” ‘There are in this town, five English and West India 
goods stores, five licensed public houses, three Gunsmiths, two 
Tanneries, four Blacksmiths, and a good supply of other mechan- 


ics, two Clergymen, three Physicians, and one gentleman in the 
profession of the Law. ; 


Great, indeed, has been the emigration from this town for the 
last forty years, yet it has gradually increased in numbers and re 
spectability, and greatly improved in agriculture and the mechanic 
arts. Its present flourishing condition justifies the expectation, that 
it will go on, *“* prospering and to prosper’? for years long yet to 
come, and, as we hope and trust, till time shall be no more. 

—p— 


INDEX TO MR. WARD’S HISTORY OF SHREWSBURY. 


Agricultural Society, 6 ; Agriculture, practices in, 6; Assabet, River 11; 
Allen, Rev. George, ordained, salary, 22; Archibald, Mr. Henry, 23; Allen, 
Lewis anecdote of, 31; Allen, Wilkes, graduated, 34. 

Boylston, 3, error in plan of, 6; Brooks, Noah, set off, 3; Bowman’s Island, 
10; Bayberry Island, 10; Brooks, 11; Bummet Brook, 11; Bridge, Long 
Pond, construction and destruction of, 13; Burying ground, 15; Breck, his 
sermon, 16, letter,27; Barrett, Mr. nomination as minister, 17; Bayley, Mr. 
nominated minister, 17; Buckminster, Mr. 20; Bancroft, Rev. Dr. 20; Bap- 
tist society, 22; Bullard, Samuel, 26 ; Baldwin, Henry, 26; Bragg, Ebenezer, 
account of fire, 27; Bragg, Abiel, 27; Bragg, Deacon John, 27; Bush, Jo- 
tham, 31; Bigelow, Silas graduated, 34; Brigham, David graduated, 34. 

Cutler, Ebenezer set off, 3; Cultivation, 6 ; Coal, indications 6; Clay, 9; 
Canal, Blackstone 10; Common, 15; Cushing, Mr. nominated minister, set- 
tled, salary, 17; Courts, vote in relation to 30; Crawford, William, 31; 
Cushing, Jacob graduated, 34; Cushing, John graduated, 34; Crosby, Aaron 
graduated, 34; Crosby, Samuel graduated, 34; Crosby, Otis graduated, 34. 

Dam at the outlet of Long Pond, 11; Delegates to Provincial Congress, 30 ; 
Deaths for ten years, 33; Dodge, Ezekiel graduate, 34; Diseases, 33. 

Eager, Zachariah 3; Extent of the town, 15; Engines, fire, 29. 

Families, set off, 3; Foster, Jonathan set off, 3; Face of the town, 6; 
Forest trees, 6 ; Fishes, improvement of breeds, 8, 9; Flint’s pond, 10; Fos- 
ter, Rev. Mr. 20; Fund, ministerial, 22; Fisk, Benjamin 31. 

Grant, original 1717, 1; Grafton, families annexed to, 3; Grape Island, 9; 
Grass Island, 9, 10; Grist mills, 12; Goulding hill, 12; Goodrich, Rev. Mr. 
20 ; Goddard, Benjamin, 28 ; Gray, Harrison, 31; Garfield, Widow Ruth, 33; 
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Goddard, Edward, graduated, 34; Goddard, Nathan graduated, 34; Goddard, 
Calvin graduated, 34. 

Howe, Daniel, 2 ; Harvey, Z.3; Half Moon Pond, 10; Highlands, 12; 
Howe, Elizabeth 16; Houghton, John 16; Hills, 12, Maynard, 26; Hen- 
shaw, Col. Joseph, 31 ; Heywood, Benjamin, graduated, 34; Hedge, Lemuel, 
graduated, 34; Harrington, Jubal, graduated, 35. 

Indians, no disturbances from 1, 2, not mentioned in records, 2; Islands 
in Long Pond, 9; Ingersoll, Samuel B. 20, ordained, died, 21; Insurance, 35. 

Jordan Pond, 11. 

Keyes, Silas, his survey, 4, 5; Keyes, John, 2, 26, 27; Keyes, Capt. John, 
house burnt, 27, his sons, Solomon, John, Stephen, 27; Knowlton, Capt. 
Thomas, 28. ; 

Lancaster, families annexed to 3; Leg, annexed to Lancaster, 3; Long 
Pond, 8, islands in, 9; Little Pine Island, 9; Longevity, 33. 

Minerals, 6; Manure, increasing, 7; Mills, 12 ; Meeting House Hill, 12; 
Meeting Houses, 16, 17, 22; Ministers, 17, 18, 20, 21; McGregory, Mr. Eli- 
as, 23; Maynard’s, Daniel, hill, 26; Morse, Jonathan, house burnt, 28; 
Morse, Rev. Ebenezer, 31; Mortality, bill of, 33. 

| Newton, Obediah set off, 3: Newton, Edward set off, 3; Nurses Corner, 
3; Newton, Samuel set off, 3; Nurse, William set off,'3; Nurse, Joseph, 26 ; 
Newton, Capt. Martin, 28. 

Outlet of Long Pond, 10, 11. 

Petition for privileges, 1727, 2; Parish, 3, 17,21; Parish, second 3, 17; 
Productions, vegetable, 7; Plaister of Paris, 7; Ponds, 8; Paine, Joshua, set- 
tled, salary, declined, 17; Pews, sold, 22; Poor, thoughts on the support of, 
25; Paupers, numbers, expense, sale, 24; Pounds, situation of, 26; Parker, 
Nehemiah graduated, 34; Parker, Frederic graduated, 34; Pratt, William 
graduated, 35; Population, 34. 

Quinepoxet river, 3; Quinsigamond lake, 8. 

Read, David 3; Ram Island, 9; Round Pond, 10; Rocky Plain, 12, 16; 
Rawson Hill, 12; Roads, 12, 13, 14; Restoration Society, 23; Revolutiona- 
ry History, 29; Representatives, instructions to, 30; Rice, Elijah, 32. 

Shrewsbury, situation, 1; boundaries, 4, 5; extent, 2, 3, 15; survey of 
Keyes, 4, 5; leg, 3; shoe, 3; second parish, 3; cultivation, 6; face of the town, 
6; forests, 6; coal, indications of 6; productions, 7; ponds, 8; streams, 11; 
mills, 12; high lands, 12; roads, 12; stages, 15; meeting houses, 16, 17, 22, 23; 
pews sold, 22; ministers, 17, 18, 20, 21; baptist society, 22; restoration socie- 
ty, 23; schoo!s, 24; poor, 24,25; pounds, 26; fires, 26, 27, 28, 29; engines, 
29; revolution, 29, 30, 31, 32; peat, 32; part taken by inhabitants in Shkay’s 
insurrection, 32; revolutionary history, 29, 32; health and mortality, 33; grad- 
uates from colleges, 34; distinguished men, 35; population, $4; insurances, 
35; emigration, 35; manufactories, 35; public houses, 35; stores, 35; mechan- 
ics, 35; Shoe, set off, 3; Survey of Silas Keyes, 1795, 4; Sherman’s Island, 
10; Shoemake Island, 10; Sharp Pine Island, 10; Stratton Island, 10; Sew- 
all’s Pond, 11; Sewall’s Hill, 12; Sounding Hill, 12; Stages, 15 ; Societies, 
religious, 16, 17, 22,23; Sumner, Joseph settled, 17, salary, 18, ordained, 
18, notice of his life, 19, anecdote of 19, character, 20, funeral sermon, 20 ; 
Schools, grant for, districts, 24; Stone, Mr. Calvin R. fire, near, 29; Shays, 
his opposition, 32; Stone, Isaac graduated, 34 ; Stone, Benjamin graduated, 
34; Sumner, Samuel graduated, 34. 

Trenches for walls, 7; Turnpike, Worcester, 13; Turapike, Holden and 
Rutland, 14; Taylor, William original proprietor, 16. 

Vilas, Mr. Samuel W. 23; Votes in relation to the revolutionary con- 
test, 30, 31. 

West Boylston, 22; Ward, Nahum 2; Westborough, family annexed, 3; 
Whitney, William set off, 3; Wheelock, Daniel set off, 3; Whitney, Eli- 


jah,3; Whipple, Rev. Edward, installed, character, died, 21 ; Wood, Rev. 


Jacob 23; Wheelock, Gershom house burnt, 26; Whitney’s history, quot- 
ed, 27; Ward, Artemas Gen. 34; Ward, Artemas, Judge, 34; Ward, Andrew 
I. graduated, 34; Ward, Henry D. graduated, 34; Wilson, Azariah graduat- 
ed, 35. 
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HISTORY CONTINUED. . - 


In the war with Philip, this little tribe was entirely broken up ; 
their Sachem Shoshanim or Sagamore Sam was taken prisoner, 
confined in Boston gaol, and afterwards ignominiously executed on 
Roxbury neck, in 1676. His possessions immediately fell into the ‘ 
hands of his conquerors. John Prescott appears to be the first En- | 
glish proprietor of the spot where the Sagamores dwelt. The 
island in the Pond was granted to him in1721.* The little hillock 
where royalty once assumed its pageantry and its power, is now 
cultivated as a corn field. The ploughshare often turns up the rel- 
ics of savage implements, stone axes and arrow heads, together 
with the bones of the former possessors,, - Frequently the oxen, in 
ploughing, suddenly sink into the concealed cemeteries of the de- 
parted brave. During the past season, the present owner, impelled 
by antiquarian curiosity, opened one of these gloomy recesses. . At 
the depth of 2 or 3 feet from the surface, he came upon a flat 
stone, lying in a horizontal position; after raising this, two other 
stones, standing perpendicularly, were disclosed, at the distance of 
about two feet; between these was the perfect skeleton of a human 
being, in a sitting posture, the hands being carefully folded upon 
the knees. The bones were carefully removed by an intelligent 
surgeon of the vicinity, who will probably soon inform us whether 
the cranium is of an European or an Asiatic formation. 

As early as 1663, the Colonial Legislature made a:grant of 500 
acres of land lying northwesterly of the east pond, to Francis Nor- 
ton and Nicholas Davison,} tor the use of the town of Charles- 
town. A part of this tract still retains the name of the Chariestown 
farm. The lines were distinctly marked, and after the new grant 
to Lancaster, it was reclaimed by the original granters, or persons 


*See Proprietors’ records. 


t These men were somewhat distinguished in the early history of the Col- 
ony. Johnson describes Norton as Captain of the Charlestown company, “of 
a bold and cheerful spirit, well disciplined, and an able man.” 2 Hist. 
Coll. vii.55. After their decease, the town of Charlestown granted the land to 
their widows: partition was made, and Mrs. Davison granted her share to her 
daughter, Mrs. Lynde, from whom it descended to her heirs, John Alford and 
others, among whom were some of the most distinguished families in Charles- 
town. In 1754, they granted it to Rev. Ephraim Bound, the minister of the 
~ second Baptist Church in Boston, Nathaniel Brown, of Charlestown, and Col. 
Marston, of Boston, the Proprietor of a celebrated public house, in King 
street, at the commencement of the Revolution. 
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under them, in 1713. On this farm, was supposed to be a valuable 

silver mine, and for the purpose of obtaining the treasure, various 

shafts were sunk near a small hill about the year 1755. Christian 

Angel, a miner from Sweden, was the principal workman. He was 

in the principal excavation at the time of the great earthquake in 
the year last mentioned. Specimens of the ore were sent to En- 
gland to be assayed, but the quantity of the precious metals was 
too small to justify a further prosecution of the design. In 1777, the 
Proprietors sold the land to Josiah Kendall, reserving to themselves 
and their heirs all the minerals, with the right of egress and regress, 
for the purpose of working the mines. The principal shaft is now 
nearly filled up with water, and fragments of rocks, casually thrown 
into the cavity, by persons visiting the mine from curiosity. 
Judging from the mass gf materials thrown from it, the work- 
men must have proceeded to a great depth: tradition says up- 
wards of one hundred feet at an angle of about forty five degrees. 
Among the fragments are found plumbago, nickel, sulphates of cop- 
per and of iron, garnets and various other minerals, but the predom- 
inating material is a rich Carbonate of iron, some specimens of 
which, it is thought by an experienced mineralogist, would yield 
90 per cent. of pure metal. The high price of fuel will probably 
prevent working it. 

This place being a wilderness in the time of the Indian wars, 
had but little concern with those tragic scenes. The Washacum 
pond, however, is memorable as the scene of the only victory ever 
obtained on the water in the County of Worcester. In May, 1676, 
Capt. Henchman, of Boston, marching with a force for the defence 
of the plantation on Connecticut river, was informed by a Natick 
Indian, that the enemy was at Washacum. Accordingly he vari- 
ed his course and suddenly supprised a party in their canoes taking 
fish. Capt. Henchman instantly commenced an attack upon the 
boats, which were defended until seven of the Indians were killed, 
and twenty nine taken prisoners. 

In 1707, another battle was fought upon this territory. ‘'Twen- 
ty four Indians, remarkable for their prowess and bravery, had the 
temerity to venture as far as Marlborough, where they captured a 
Mr. Jonathan Wilder, formerly of Lancaster. The next day they 
were pursued by a party of the Marlborough men who overtook 
them in this town. The approach of the English threw the savag- 
es into the utmost consternation. 'The weather was such that their 
packs and guns were secured from the wet, and it was sometime 
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before they could prepare for action. Having first dispatched their 
prisoner, they commenced the fight, which was maintained with 
great obstinacy until they lost nine of their men. ‘Two only were 
killed on our part, and two others wounded, but not mortally.* 


SetTLement.—The first white inhabitants established themselves 
in Sterling as early as the year 1720. Circumstances lead us to fix 
that year as the precise date of the settlement. Gamaliel Beamanf 
was the first inhabitant; he was immediately followed by Samuel 
Sawyer,{ Benjamin Houghton,§ David Osgood|| and Jonathan Os-. 
good. Before 1726, they had all erected houses; and probably 


* Whitney ; and Harrington’s century sermon. The spot where this bat- 
tle was fought is about three miles from the Meeting House on the road to 
Westminster. Tradition points out the rock against which the Indians plae- 
ed their victim before they killed him, which was effected by severe stabs 
through the sutures of the skull. 


tHe was born in 1684 and died in 1745, the first person buried in the place. 
His father was named John and his grandfather Gamaliel Beaman, who came 
into Lancaster as early as 1659; he died in 1707, at an advanced age. This 
family is numerous and respectable. Ezra Beaman, Esq. late of West. Boyls- 
ton, was one of the descendants from a collateral branch. The farm in Ster- 
ling is now occupied by Gideon Beaman, a grandson of the first settler. The 
old house yet remains, having been recently repaired. 


¢{ Samuel Sawyer was born in 1698, and died in 1787. His farm is now 
owned and occupied by his grandson of the same name, He has recently 
torn down the old mansion, with its huge stone chimney and erected a more 
modern and convenient house upon the spot. 

Many of the ‘descendants of this man still reside in the place and form an 
extensive and influential family. The largest Jandholder in town also bears 
this name in common with that of his ancestor. He has sustained the office 
of Justice of the Peace for several years, and has often represented the town 
in the General Court. His farm adjoins that of the ancient family homestead. 
A part of this fertile tract he inherits from his maternal grandfather, Moses 

ooper, an emigrant from Rowley, who died some years since at the age of 
90. Another of the decendants, uniting both of the family names, is a valua- 
ble and worthy citizen of Templeton. 


§There were three persons of this name in the early settlement of the town, 
distinguished by appropriate nicknames. This man kept the first tavern in 
the town and was designated by the name of Landlord Ben. The ancient 
house was accidentally burnt in 1821. The third generation owned this 
farm, but held it only for a short period. 


|} David Osgood, Esq. was the first Justice of the Peace that resided in 
the place. He was born in 1698, and died in 1771. His son of the same 
name, was able to retain the farm but a short time after his father’s death. 
The old house still remains, although much varied in its form. 


7 Jonathan Osgood was the first deacon in the church, appointed March 
18, 1745, and continued till his death in 1766. He was born in 1696. His 
farm was sold from the family previous to the revolution. The ancient 
dwelling house remains as a model of the primitive style of building. It was 
for many years, occupied as a tavern. Before the erection of a Meeting 
House, public worship was occasionally observed here on Sundays. 
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these were the only inhabitants then in the place. They were all 
natives of Lancaster, old parish, and of families who had long resided 
there. Their settlements were all within short distances from each 
other, lying northwesterly of the Meeting House. The inhabitants 
found there a small tribe of Indians, with whom they lived upon 
terms of the most perfect friendship, insomuch that they permitted 
them to indulge in their savage customs and laws. We are inform- 
ed by well authenticated tradition, that one of their number having 
killed a fellow Indian, was immediately tried in a summary manner 
by his companions and forthwith tied to a tree and shot to death. 
Such was their custom of “ executing justice speedily,” that the 
murder, trial, execution and burial, all took place in the course of a 
few hours on a Sabbath morning. Decent grave clothes were pro- 
cured from some of the English families for the murdered person, 
upon a promise to pay in deer skins, which, it was said, was never 
performed. But the rights of sepulture were denied to the crim- 
inal ; his mangled remains were thrown naked into the same grave 
with those of his victim. The place of the burial is pointed out 
by the ancient inhabitants to this day. 

The settlements advanced with great rapidity, by accessions 
not only from the old Parish, but also by numerous emigrations 
from various towns in the county of Essex, particularly from Row- 
ley. As early as 1733, the settlers petitioned to be set off as a sep- 
arate township, assigning as a particular reason, the great abuse of 
the Lord’s day, in spending so much of it in travelling to and from 
the place of public worship. Their petition was disregarded, but 
their solicitations were continually renewed until the year 1741, 
when the Legislature proposed to grant their request, provided 
they would keep in repair one half of the Cart bridge, next above 
the meeting of the rivers in the town of Lancaster.* This proposi- 
tion was rejected by the petitioners, but they soon after became a 
Corporation by the name of the second or west parish in Lancaster. 
The precise date of this incorporation cannot now be ascertained. 
The lands in the new grant not containing a sufficient number of 
inhabitants to form a parish, it was proposed that a strip, one mile 
in width, should be added from the old parish. A principal part of 
this tract has ever since belonged to Sterling, and is unquestiona- 
bly the most valuable mile in either of the towns. 


* This incorporation included that part of the new grant not included in 
Leominster, and one half of the mile so called ; the corner boundary at Leom- 
inster corresponds with the present boundaries of the town. 
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The first Meeting House was built in 1741 or ’42, principally 
by the voluntary labor of the people, the town granting them but 
£10 for that purpose, on condition they “ would set it near where 
the largest timber grew.” The spot selected had but few phys- 
ical advantages besides this. The lot whereon it was set, was 
a part of the division of Elias Sawyer, an original proprietor. 
Mr. Sawyer, by deed of gift, gave the Precinct about three 
acres of land, for the purpose of setting a Meeting House, and for 
conveniency, about the same for stables and other uses.* 

1744, Dec. 19. The Church gathered, and Rev. John Mellen 
settled as pastor. The ecclesiastical history will form a separate 
chapter. 

1756. This is called the year of the great sickness. The dys- 
entery prevailed to an alarming extent, especially among children. 
Some families, it is said, were entirely swept off. Forty two were 
buried in seven weeks. It was estimated the population of the 
place was then less than 800 souls. The proportion of the deaths 
to the whole number was as 1 to 19; a mortality that would have 
depopulated the parish in less than three years. 

1760, Oct. 9. A thanksgiving was celebrated in consequence 
of the reduction of Montreal, and the conquest of Canada. On this 
occasion a Sermon was delivered and printed, containing a history 
of the various campaigns in that memorable struggle. If the vast 
sacrifices made by this small parish were, as is probable, a speci- 
men of what was effected by this country for the honor of their 
sovereign, the British Government owe us a debt of gratitude that 


* See his deed of February 12, 1742, in the Registry of deeds, Book 18, 
page 129. Elias Sawyer was the son of Thomas Sawyer, who was captured 
with him by the Indians in 1705. See Whitney, 43. They were carried to 
Canada, and Elias was detained there for the purpose of building a Saw mill, 
the first, it is said, in Canada. The father was an original proprietor of the 
new grant, but died before the bargain was completed. This son was admit- 
ted to his father’s right, by a special voie of the Proprietors in 1716. He did 
not remove on to the land himself, but granted it to his son, Capt. Elisha Saw- 
yer, who left numerous descendants. His son, the second Capt. Elisha, who 
died in 1810, lived on the land, and conveyed it to the 4th generation, one of 
whom still retaiis a valuable lot. 


tSee three interesting Sermons of Rev. Mr. Mellen upon that occasion. 
In the great earthquake of Nov. 1755, a remarkable chasm was opened in 
the earth, near the southwest corner of the town, in Holden.. The disease 
was attributed in that day to this cause, as the mortality increased, in pro- 
portion to its proximity to this spot. Holden, which then contained but a 
small population, buried 40—Rutland, 45; the north parish of Shrewsbury, 
(now Boylston and West Boylston) upwards of 20. The Quinepoxet river 
changed its channel, and many marks of a great alteration in the Caxth's sur- 
face are yet visible at that place. 
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of the country was engaged in the various expeditions. Scarcely 
a family but mourned the loss of some of their valuable relatives. 
Upwards of twenty of the young men of this place fell victims in 
this contest. Four were slain inthe morning action at Lake George, 
Sept. 8, 1755. Mr. Mellen has preserved the names of most of the 
slain in an Appendix to his Sermon.* 

1765, March 24. Died, Sebastian Smith, a native of Spain, aged 
70. He had lived in the parish for several years, without any 
family. He emigrated when young, and had served in the English 
fleet when a lad under Admiral Shovel. He acquired a considera- 
dle estate, chiefly by trading upon a limited scale. He sustained a 
good moral character, and having been deprived of the advantages 
of an early education, he generously determined to appropriate all 
his means to supply that deficiency in others. Having been edu- 
cated in the superstitions of his country, where the Holy Scriptures 
are a “sealed book,” he took great delight in hearing the reading 
of those Holy Oracles, and for this purpose, he presented to the 
Parish a large folio Bible, on condition that it should be read as a 
part.of public worship. This injunction has ever since been duly 
regarded.{ He distributed his whole estate in public and private 
charity. He gave the Church two valuable silver tankards, with 
suitable inscriptions, and also bequeathed one hundred pounds ster- 
ling, to be expended in educating the poor children belonging to 
the Parish. ) 

1766. The population had so far increased that an addition 


* To wit, Samuel Fairbanks, William Fairbanks, Isaac Kendall, Ithamar 
Bennet, Hezekiah Whitcomb, John Whitcomb, Jacob Glazier, Simon Kendall, 
John Farrar, Jeremiah Dickinson, William Brabrook, Ebenezer Bigelow, Ja- 
cob Smith, Jonathan Geary, Philip Geno, Reuben Walker, Stephen Kendall, 
George Bush, Joseph Stuart, Jonathan Fairbanks, Isaac Kilburn, and probably 
many others. 


t The **Sebastian Bible,” as it was called, having become mutilated by long 
use, has recently been replaced by an edition, in two volumes, elegantly 
bound; the donation of the Washington Benevolent Society. It probably is 
known but to few of the present generation, that the practice of reading the 
Scriptures publicly on the Sabbath, is comparatively modern, in the Congre- 

tional Churches. It was considered by our Fathers as partaking too much 
of the formality of the Episcopalians. It has been followed here ever since 
the year 1748. 


{ This bounty was entirely lost in the time of the Revolution, when so many 
ublic funds were swallowed up. Most of the inhabitants attribute the loss 
to the failure of paper money, others to the unfaithfulness of the Managers ; 
the name of Capt. David Osgood is often mentioned in connection with this 
ungrateful fact. 
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was made to the Meeting House; it now presented a singular ap- 
pearance, with three gable ends. 

1770. Singing schools first commenced in town. This event 
was followed by a bitter and protracted controversy, respect- 
ing the proper modes of singing, and the relative rights of pastor, 
church and people. We shall notice it more fully in a subsequent 
chapter. It had been the practice for one of the Deacons to read 
the Psalm or Hymn from the old New England version, and for 
another Deacon to pitch the tune; after which, the whole Con- 
gregation united with unharmonious jargon, in the “ celestial col- 
loquy sublime.” It was the wish of the people of taste and lovers 
of harmony, to introduce a better style in sacred music, but they 
were sturdily opposed by most of the Deacons with their friends. 
The controversy was in a few years ingulfed in the greater con- 
test concerning the liberties of the country, and since that period, 
no place has been more famed for the excellence and purity of its 
sacred music.* 

1775. As this place then formed a part of Lancaster, we are un- 
able to state from the records, their public sacrifices in the war of 
Independence ; but few people did more according to their ability. 
A great proportion of the young men entered into the service. 
Under the pension act of 1818, seventeen of the inhabitants brought 
themselves within the provisions of this law, so far as to obtain 
this merited bounty of the government. There were but five or six 
royalists in the place, and none of those united with the enemy. 
One individual was treated with great rudeness, accompanied with 
severe threats, but he had so long enjoyed the affections and confi- 
dence of the people, that they were restrained from any per- 
sonal violence. He was a magistrate of great respectability and 
was honored with the confidence of his neighbors until his 
death. ) 

The place furnished its due proportion of officers, as well as its 
quotas of soldiers. Col. Asa Whitcomb commanded one of the Con- 
tinental Regiments in the expedition to Crown Point and Ticonde- 
roga.} 

* The first school was kept by three singing masters, to wit, Ashley, Has- 


tings and White. The Minister favored the innovation, which drew down 
upon him the resentments of the people. 


t This is the same Col. W. of whom an humorous anecdote is related in 
Thatcher’s Journal. At the commencement of the war, he was one of our 
wealthiest citizens. He was for many years entrusted with the most impor- 
tant and responsible offices, was Deacon of the Church from 1760-—Repre- 
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1781, April 25: The long controversy between this people 
and their neighbors at Lancaster, was now happily terminated by the 
incorporation of this part of Lancaster into a town by the name of 
Sterling, so called in honor of Lord Sterling of N. Jersey. The town 
withheld their consent to the separation for a long time. It was 
contended that the new town should share with the old parish in 
support of some of their expensive bridges and numerous paupers. 
This was resisted. 'The crisis was hastened by an injudicious at- 
tempt on the part of the old parish to exclude the Chocksett peo- 
ple from any participation in the town offices. This induced a tri- 
al of the relative strength of the parties, when the west parish out- 
polled their neighbors of the ancient territory. The conquerors 
followed up their victory by engrossing to their own citizens a!l the 
offices, and by ordering all the town meetings to be held at their 
Meeting House. By this time the Pharoahs were willing to let 
the people go. The incorporating act was assented to withont 
much reflection. The line of demarcation was arbitrary, passing 
through the finest farms, and severing them into the most incon- 
venient forms.* ‘The poor then actually supported were to be equal- 
ly divided, but as no provision was made for returning paupers, 
they all fell into Lancaster. 

These difficulties were amicably adjusted by an additional act, 
passed in 1793, wherein a line was established, including every 
man’s farm in the town where his dwelling house fell, by the form- 
er line. This accounts for the great number of angles in the east- 
erly part of the town. It was further provided, that the poor 
should be supported by that town on whose territory they dwelt 


sentative from Lancaster before the division, and Justice of the Peace, be- 
sides his various military stations. Such was his zeal in the cause of liberty, 
and so great his confidence in the patriotism and integrity of his countrymen, 
that he pledged his whole fortune upon the faith of the paper currency, and 
consequently became bankrupt. He removed to Princeton, where he died at 
an advanced age, in a state of abject poverty ; sustained by a conscious in- 
tegrity, that never departed from him, and an exalted piety that elevated 
peo above the ills of life. His farm is now owned by Rufus G. Amory, Esq. 
of Boston. 


*See Stat. 1780, ch. 27. The line ran east, 21 south, one hundred and 
sixty rods ; then south 8 west, eight hundred and twenty rods ; then south 18 
west to the foot of the Scar, and extending on that line to Shrewsbury. Many 
places were known by the name of the Scar, (or Scaur, it being an obsolete 
Scotch word, signifying ‘a precipitous bank or side hill, divested of vegeta- 
tion, by the sliding down of the earth, generally caused by the current of a 
river) on this occasion the scaur, next velow Sawyer’s Mill, was fixed upon 
as the boundary. 
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when they gained their settlement.* Since that period the inhabi- 
tants of but few towns have lived in greater harmony, or have been 
more assiduous in the interchange of kind offices than those of 
Sterling and Lancaster. 


1786. Some of the inhabitants were infected with the spirit of 
rebellion, that led to the unhappy insurrection of this year; but 
none of them proceeded to violence or united themselves with the 
Shays army. A large majority was attached to the Government, 
and a considerable number entered into the service, and were with 
Gen. Lincoln at his triumphant entry into Petersham. 

This year is also memorable as a period of unusual pestilence, 
The dysentery prevailed to an alarming extent. The number of 
deaths was forty eight, being treble of the average number for 
many years. ‘The mortality was principally confined to children. , 


1787. This was one of the small minority of the towns of 
the County, that approved the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution. They chose a delegate, Capt. Ephraim Wilder,} who 
voted in the affirmative, upon that momentous and interesting ques- 
tion. 


1796. A new parish was formed, by the name of the Second 
Parish in the towns of Boylston, Sterling and Holden.{ The par- 
ish was formed not for any difference of opinions in religious spec- 
ulations, but to accommodate those inhabitants that resided at too 
great a distance from the places of worship. 

This year the Canker Rash (Scarlatina anginosa) prevailed as 
an epidemic; eight children died of the disease. ‘The mortality 
was greater than in either of the ten preceding years. The prin- 
cipal physician, Dr, Israel Allen, published a treatise upon the dis- 
ease with its concomitants, in an interesting pamphlet of sixty pag- 


* Stat. 1'792, ch. 55. 


t This gentleman died 1805, aged 72- He was Representative of the town 
for some years, and has left many very respectable descendants. Of all the 
ancient Lancaster families, there is no one that has sustained so many impor- 
tant offices as this. Thomas Wilder came hither from Hingham in 1659. 
After his death his estate was divided between his three sons, Thomas, John 
and Nathaniel, in 1668. This last wasa Lieutenant and was killed by the 
Indians in the great battle in 1704. Harrington 17. His son, Capt. Ephraim 
Wilder, died 1769, aged 94. He was wounded in the Indian fight of 1707. 
Ibid 18. . His son, also, Capt. Ephraim Wilder, father to the subject of this 
notice died 1770, aged 62. A more minute notice of this family will be found 
in the subsequent history of Lancaster.. 


t Stat. 1796. ch. 10. 
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es.* As in the year 1786, it was followed by a malignant dysen- 
tery, that proved fatal to many children. It may be not unworthy 
of remark, that these epidemics generally return at intervals of ten 
years. 

1799. The Meeting House having fallen to decay, and not be- 
ing sufficient in size for all the inhabitants, a new one was built up- 
on the site of the old house. It was dedicated on the first Sunday 
of the year 1800. The cost of the building was $8,500, and al- 
though not very faithfully built, it was for many years the most 
elegant and costly structure of the kind in the County. Since its 
erection, great improvements have been introduced in the con- 
struction of churches in this part of the country, discovering more 
economy, less profusion of ornament, and a better taste than are 
displayed in this edifice. The number of pews upon the lower 
flower is 94, and there are 38 in the galleries. It is ornamented 
with a lofty steeple and a bell.| The proceeds of the sales of the 
pews exceeded the cost of the house by more than $2,000, the ex- 
cess was remitted to the purchasers of the pews.{ On this occa- 
sion great labour and expense were bestowed in levelling the com- 
mon or public square. The stable lots were at this period sold, by 
vote of the town, and is the only title by which the proprietors 
hold their estates. 

In the course of a year or two, the Town House was built up- 
on the southerly side of the Common. It is believed, this was the 
first edifice erected in this County, for the purpose of holding town 
meetings. It is a decent building of 38 by 28 feet, with a porch in 

* In this work, Dr. Allen expresses doubts whether the Canker Rash is 
contagious, as when it entered a family it would often happen, that all the 
children would not be infected, and many had it, without being near a dis- 
eased person. The symptoms likewise were not always uniform, it was not 
always denoted by efflorescence upon the skin, nor by canker, but sometimes 
by asore throat only. The most dangerous periods were those of the acces- 
sion and recession of the eruption. The methods of cure were various accord- 
ing to the symptoms. It is a subject of regret that our learned physicians, do 


not oftener publish to the world, the causes, progress and cure, of those ende- 
mial diseases, that so often prevail among the children of our villages. 


t The first bell was made by Doolittle of Hartford, weighed 879 lbs. It 
broke Oct. 1821, and was replaced by that now in use, Dec. 1, 1821, made by 
J. W. Revere of Boston, the weight of which is 1017 lbs. 


tThe pews in the old M. H. were never sold; every spring they went through 
the process of seating the meeting-house, as it was called. The man who 
paid the highest tax, had the first choice, and so on in succession. The 
changes in property caused by the revolution,after which some of the best farms 
were occupied by tenants, gave to men in humble life, the foremost seats, to 
the great discomfiture of some of the patrician families. This probably ac- 
celerated the building of the new Church. 
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front. The upper story is used for a district school house for the 
Centre ward. The land upon which it stands was granted by Eb- 
enezet Pope,* and the town have but a limited use in the lot.} 

The several district school houses were generally built about 
the same time, all at the expense of the town, but are repaired by 
the individual districts. 

1808. ‘That part of the town that belonged to the second par- 
ish in Boylston, Holden and Sterling, was incorporated into a town 
by the name of West Boylston. It included thirty one families, be- 
ing about one eighth part of the population and territory, and one 
eleventh part of the taxable property of the whole town. An 
equitable division was made of the town property, and the poor 
then chargeable were to be supported in the proportion last nam- 
ed. The act of incorporation being unskilfully drawn, an addition- 
al act was found necessary to explain one of the provisions of the 
first statute, to enable the town of Sterling to obtain their equal 
rights. This was resisted by West Boylston, but passed the Legis- 
lature. 

Porutation.—Before the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
there were enumerations of the inhabitants, at very great intervals 
for certain purposes. But such were the superstitious prejudices 
against numbering the people, that no great dependence can be 


placed upon the returns. ‘The most accurate, probably, is that of | 


1764: It is noted in the church records, that there were at that 
time 151 families in this parish. In the town of Lancaster there 
were 328 families and 1862 inhabitants, making to a family 5%, 
consequently in Sterling in 





No. of Houses. Pop. Pop. 
1764 156 856 | 1810 14536 
1790 209 1428 1820 1710 
1800 234 1614 
The number of rateable polls at different periods is as follows. 
1793 364 1810 422 
1800 380 | 1820 4b5| 


* This geatleman was for more than 40 years, a respectable trader in 
town. He descended from the ancient family of that name in Danvers: was 
nephew to Gen. Putnam by marriage.—He died in March, 1825, aged 73, 
leaving a considerable estate. 


t Deed recorded, book 168—page 61. Stat. 1807, ch. 48, and1810,ch. 7. 


§ This diminution may be attributed to the loss occasioned by the setting 
off thirty one families, containing about 200 inhabitants, to West Boylston. 


|} These are the numbers set to the town in the State valuations. The 
polls actually taxed, it is believed never exceeded 410. It has always been 
the fate of this town, to be severely doomed, in this particular. 
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The number of births and deaths if accurately kept, furnishes 
important data, from whence to infer the amount of population, as 
well as the state of the health of the territory. An inquiry into the 
causes of the constant increase in the number of deaths, is an im- 
portant subject of examination in our political economy. It is our 
duty to furnish the details merely. ‘The remissness of our citizens 
in causing their family events to be recorded with the Town Clerk, 
is a subject of regret. Our church records furnish no information 
previous to the settlement of Rev. Mr. Holcomb in 1779. 


The following is the result from that time in periods of ten years. 








Births. Deaths. Deaths. 

1779 44 13 | 1799 25 
1780 52 16 | 1800 16 
1781 45 17 | 1801 23 
1782 43 13 | 1802 11 
1783 39 17 | 1803 25 
1784 38 14 | 1804 17 
1785 55 19 | 1805 16 
1786 43 48*| 1806 11 
1787 46 18 | 1807 99% 
1788 39 7 | 1808 17 

444 182 190 
1789 48 20 | 1809 18 
1790 33 19 | 1810 19 
1791 43 19 | 1811 15 
1792 59 14 | 1812 25 
1793 43 14 | 1813 19/ 
1794 35 13 | 1814 30 
1795 50 16 | 1815 20 
1796 36 26*| 1816 o7* 
1797 52 12 | 1817 21 
1798 44 21 | 1818 25 

174 395 219 
1819 25 | 1823 22 
1820 24 | 1824 26 
1821 40 | 1825 37 
1822 36 sila 











For seven years, 210 


*In these years the town was visited by epidemical diseases, chiefly 
among children. 


t But one adult female died this year, and she aged 92 years. 
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Finances.—The revenues of the Corporation are wholly deriv- 
ed from an annual tax upon the polls of the Inhabitants and estates 
within the town. 


The expenditures are generally as follows. 





BManister’s Salary®,..issii.i....cadiesisicess +700 00 
Support of Schools..............scssrssssesvors 800 00 
OOPS OE FI ic ssohhoceyccestonchpesegnsayoeas 600 00 
ASSESSOF’S WAGES..........sececsssercersesessescees 50 00 
Collector’s fes...........sscscsssscssseesccescseeees 30 00 
Burial of the dead..............00csccssccssccssees 25 00 
Recording births and deaths.......... geen 5 00 
Incidental charges.......... Chialnmaeen ssserseeeee LOO OO 

$2310 00 


The highways are generally repaired by a tax of $1200 paya- 
ble in labor, allowing’ a man 12 cents an hour; oxen, carts and 
ploughs in the same proportion. ‘The last year anew method was 
introduced by appropriating for this object 600 dollars in money, 
and provision was made for its expenditure by agents chosen for 
that purpose. The result of the experiment was far from furnish- 
ing satisfactory evidence of its economy or utility ; but as it was 
opposed by the immemorial usages and prejudices of the inhabi- 
tans, it was this year abandoned, without further trial. 

The two first items in the above schedule, are uniform in every 
year’s grant, the others vary according to circumstances. ‘The sup- 
port of the poor has been a subject of serious investigation; various 
expedients have been adopted to lessen the expenditure and the re- 
sult of all of them is not yet fully ascertained. It was formerly the 
custom to contract for the support of each pauper separately. ‘This 
mode was abandoned 5 or 6 years since, after the annual expenses 
had gradually increased, until it amounted to $1371. The town 
then adopted the method of contracting with a single individual to 
support the poor collectively ; it was found that the total expense 
was reduced. In 1822 a farm of about 60 acres was purchased for 


* The salary of the Minister is granted by the town, and assessed by their 
officers, without the intervention of a Parish. There are but few dissenters 
from the Congregational establishment; the whole amount of their propor- 
tion of the Ministerial tax in Sterling is short of $25: fifteen or sixteen of them 
belong to the Baptist Society in West Boylston, under the ministry of the 
Rev. Mr. Crosby; two to the Congregational Parish in that town; one to the 
Presbyterians ; and one or two to the Universalists. Some of the inhabitants 
of West Boylston pay their taxes and attend worship with the Congregation- 
alists here. 
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$1900, and is yet held by the town.* The person undertaking the 
support of the poor has the use of this farm, besides a sum in mon- 
ey from 3 to $400 annually. The whole expenses for paupers 
since, has not much exceeded the sum of $600 dollars. Still there 
is a lamentable growth of pauperism, principally resulting from 
profligacy, idleness and vice. This has awakened the slumbering 
energies of the virtuous part of the community, and vigorous meas- 
ures are now in operation to suppress the alarming evil. The 
town has voted that the Poor house should also be a Work house, 
and the overseers are clothed with sufficient powers to enable them 
to execute the laws upon that subject. Suitable apartments are a- 
bout to be erecled for the confinement of the idle, the refractory 
and the insane. A code of wholesome bye laws and regulations 
is provided for the due order of the establishment, and the moral 
discipline of the unfortunate inmates of the house. So that if the 
present generation sustain heavier burdens, posterity will reap the 
benefits, in the diminution of the causes of pauperism. The diffi- 
culty most to be apprehended is, that a majority of the town will 
not have sufficent firmness and resolution to persevere, in a system 
introduced from motives so praiseworthy and honorable. 

In 1825, a fund of a $1000 was established by the liberal dona- 
tion of one of the most opulent of the townsmen, for the relief of 
such poor persons, as are not actually chargeable to the public for 
their support, to be appropriated in the first instance, towards help- 
ing females in obtaining fuel in the winter season. The fund was 
derived from the sale of a farm, granted to the town for this pur- 
pose.}| It has been sold for the sum abovenamed. The proceeds 
are secured by a mortgage of sufficient real estate for twenty years, 
with the interest payable annually.{ The fundis under the control 
of a board of five trustees, to be selected every year, one from the 
Justices of the Peace resident in town, one from the Deacons of the 
Church and the residue from the board of Selectmen. They are 
to account annually to the town and their books and papers are al- 
ways to be subject to the inspection of the town as well as to the 
founder and his heirs. A judicious management of this property 
will silently relieve much individual distress. 

Fires.—Several buildings have been burnt at different times, 


* Deed, Recorded Book 229, page 67. 


t See deed from Jacob Conant to Inhabitants of Sterling, Recorded Book 
246 page 536. 


t Ibid page 534. 
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but in general they were of little value. The most remarkable 
fires were the following: 

1794, Sept. 27. The store of Moses Smith, the Town Clerk, 
was burnt, with all its contents; among which were all the public 
records of the town, from its first organization as a Parish. 

1809, Oct. A Blacksmith’s shop was burnt in the village. 

1813. A valuable barn, with its contents, was struck by light- 
ning and consumed. 

1815, Nov. 30. The dwelling house of Jesse Partridge, upon 
the farm of Hon. John Welles, of Boston, was burnt in the evening 
of Thanksgiving day, when the three sons of the tenant, the young- 
est of whom was four years, and the eldest eight years of age, 
perished in the flames. The family were upon a visit to a neigh- 
bor’s house, leaving these boys quietly asleep ; and in a few hours, 
the house was discovered to be completely enveloped in flames ; 
it was too late to save any of the property, or to afford any re- 
lief to the sufferers. Another dwelling house was burnt upon 
the same farm, thirty or forty years since. 

1819, March. A Cabinet-maker’s shop was burnt. 

1821. ‘T'wo old dwelling houses were consumed this year ; they 
were of little value. These are all the dwelling houses ever 
burnt in town. | 

1826. A Grist mill and Saw mill belonging to Mr. Jesse Dana, 
were set on fire by the carelessness of some fishermen and con- 
sumed. 

The same year a valuable barn with its contents ‘was burnt 
from some unknown cause. Many attribute it to the work of an in- 
cendiary, others believe it was caused by lightning. 

Many of the Inhabitants have availed themselves of the facili- 
ties of Insurance, afforded by the Worcester County Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company. Upwards of twenty buildings belonging to this 
town are insured in the office of that Corporation. 

The people of this place have been distinguished for their be- 
nevolence in affording relief to the unfortunate sufferers by these 
calamities. ‘These contributions being entirely voluntary, are con- 
sequently unequal ; it is true they afford an opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of the kindest affections of the human heart, but in principle 
such frequent appeals to the public charity are unjust and improp- 
er. ‘The sums paid for the loss of a single building would often- 
times insure every house in the town, not for one year only, 
but for seven. Should the man who loses his fortune by the dan 
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gers of the seas solicit contributions, he would be scoffed at for his 
11g wanton negligence in not obtaining insurance. Why should the 
Ah) ie | same neglect be viewed in a different light with regard to property 
upon the land? 


He JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 


rd Appointed. Died. aged. 
} 1760 David Osgood, 1771 73 
mi 1773 Ezra Houghton, 1789 67 
a) | {| 1780 Asa Whitcomb, Removed to Princeton. 
ah 1785 William Putnam, 1807 77 
| 1788 Benjamin Richardson, 1821 92 
1794 Edward Raymond, 1810 82 
1801 John Robbins,* 
1803 Israel Allen, 1817 60 
1809 Bartholomew Brown, Removed to Bridgwater. 
1812 Moses 'Thomas.* 
1813 Isaac Goodwin, Removed to Worcester. 
1813 James Wilder.* 
1814 Thomas H. Blood.* 





1814 Samuel Sawyer.* 
1819 Alexander Dustin.* 





COUNSELLORS AT LAW. 


h Hon. Prentiss Mellen, from 1789 to 179f. 
| Isaac Story, from 1799 to 1802. 

| Bartholomew Brown, from 1803 to 1809. 

TA | Isaac Goodwin, trom 1809 to 1826. 

Vie | | Ephraim M. Cunningham, from 1818 to 1820. 
1 Luke Eastman, from 1822.* 

i Alexander Dustin, 1826.* 




















PRACTICING PHYSICIANS. 


1774. Josiah Leavitt to 1787, removed. 

1786. Israel Allen, died 1817, aged 60. 
John Barnard, died 1825, aged 82. 
Pearson Kendall* 

1804. Luther Allen.* 

1817. Pearson T. Kendall.* 





MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL. 

1744, Dec. 19. John Mellen, Dismissed, Nov. 14, 1774 
1779, June 2. Reuben Holcomb, Dismissed, May, 1814 
1815, March 22. Lemuel Capen, Dismissed, Jan. 1819 
1819, June 30. Peter Osgood.* 


vocations. 


Errata. On page 48, the totals of births and deaths in a part of the im- 
pressions of this No. should be transposed: 174 should be in the place of 395. 


; | i * These are still resident in town, faithfully laboring in their several 
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HON. THEODORE SEDGWICK, L. L. D. 

He was born at Hartford, West Division, Conn. in May, 1746. 
He was the youngest of six children. His father, Benjamin Sedg- 
wick, died at the age of 45, leaving little property, when Theo- 
dore was only ten years old. By the aid of an elder brother he 
was enabled to enter Yale College, but his funds not permitting, he 
was compelled to leave before his term was compleated. He then 
entered on the study of Divinity, which he soon quitted and com- 
menced the study of Law in the office of Mark Hopkins, Esq. of 
Great Barrington.. He was admitted an Attorney of the Common 
Pleas in the County of Berkshire, in 1776. He commenced prac- 
tice in Great Barrington, afterwards moved to Sheffield, and finally, 
in 1785, removed to Stockbridge, which was ever after his place 
of residence. 

From 1776 to the time of his death, which happened at Boston, 
Jan. 24, 1813, he was almost constantly engaged in public business. 
He was first aid to Gen. Thomas, in his expedition to Canada, in 
1776 ; Representative of Sheffield in the Legislature for several 
years successively; and in 1785, he was sent Representative to 
Congress. During the Shay’s insurrection he was one of the most 
active and efficient on the side of Government, and in many instan- 
ces narrowly escaped with his life. The insurgents plundered his 
house, insulted his person, and destroyed his property. In 1788, 
he was of the “convention called to decide on the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution and was one of the chief advocates in its fa- 
vor.” He was afterwards Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and, in 1789, he was again elected to Congress and continu- 
ed there until 1793. He was then chosen Senator of the United 
States, in which office he remained until 1799, when he was re- 
elected to Congress, and was made Speaker. In 1802, he was ap- 
pointed one of the Judges of the Supreme Judicial Court and con- 
tinued in that high and responsible station until his death. 

Judge Sedgwick was the first who broke down the austerity 
and dignity of the Court in its intercourse with the members of the 
Bar. Before his time, it had been the practice of the bench to 
keep a watchful eye over its dignity, and regard with suspicion all 
appearance of familiarity on the part of those attending the courts. 
His affability and social character endeared him to the members 
of the bar, and a remembrance of him is yet preserved and cher- 
ished with great.respect for his private virtues as well as for his 
invaluable public services. B. 
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TIMOTHY RUGGLES, ESQ. OF HARDWICK. 


Tue subject of this memoir was born at Rochester in this State, 


- October 11, 1711. He was the eldest son of the Rev. Timothy 


Ruggles, minister of the first parish in that town, who was born at 
Roxbury in 1685, and settled at Rochester in 1717. He was grad- 
uated at Harvard University in 1707, and died respected, 1769, at 
the advanced age of 84. The Rev. Thomas Ruggles, of Guilford, 
Conn. was of the same family, and was settled in the ministry in 
the latter place in the beginning of the last century. ‘Timothy 
Ruggles of Hardwick, of whom it is proposed to speak, was educat- 
ed at Cambridge and was graduated in 1732. It was the wish of 
his father to prepare him for the sacred profession ; but for this it 
seems he had little inclination. He therefore soon after leav- 
ing the University, entered on the study of the law, and commenc- 
ed practice in his native town. His first appearance in public life 
was in the provincial assembly, where he was sent a representa- 
tive, 1736, from Rochester. How much he distinguished himself at 
the early age of 25, as a legislator is not now known. He is re- 
membered, however, at this time, for having procured the passage 
of a bill, prohibiting deputy Sheriff’s from filling writs, which has 
ever since continued in force. 

From Rochester he moved to Sandwich, in the county of Barn- 
stable, where he went into an office and entered on the duties of 
his profession. He soon atter married a rich widow, opened a tav- 
ern, and was remarkable for his attendance in person on travellers, 
discharging the various duties of ostler, barkeeper, &c. saying that 
no man should ever be abcve his business. He became eminent as 
an attorney, and attended the courts at Barnstable, Bristol and 
Plimouth. His reputation was such that he was employed in al- 
most all cases of magnitude and importance, and was generally op- 
posed by Col. Otis, father of the celebrated James Otis. His 
knowledge of the law was much above those of his time, and his 
powerful native sense united to a fearless confidence, gave him the ° 
name of an eminent and successful advocate. Asa scholar he was 
above mediocrity, and in his language, though he might not be al- 
ways elegant, he never failed of being foscible and impressive. In 
his reasoning he was ingenious, and in public debate often eloquent. 

About the year 1754, Mr. Ruggles removed from Sandwich to 
Hardwick, in this county. With what success he practiced as an 
attorney here, is not known. In 1755, he received an appoint- 
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ment in the army destined to act against the French and Indians, 
and never after returned to the bar. He accompanied Sir William 
Johnson in his expedition against Crown Point, and held the com- 
mission of Colonel. He was next to Gen. Johnson in command in 
the battle which resulted in the total defeat of the army under the 
Baron Dieskau. His bravery and soldier-like conduct gave him 
a high reputation, and he ever after enjoyed to an unusual degree 
the confidence of government and the respect of the troops under 
him. , 

The army under Johnson was at the close of the year discharg- 
ed, and Ruggles returned to his seat at Hardwick. In the cam- 
paigns of the two succeeding years, 1756 and ’57, he acted. with the 
commission of Colonel.* A demand of 1000 men was made on the 
counties of Worcester} and Hampshire, and of a portion of these he 
was appointed to the command. In 1758, he was commissioned a 
Brigadier General under Lord Amherst, and served under him in 
his expedition against Canada. 

He was appointed one of the Judges of the Common Pleas 
for the cvunty of Worcester in 1757, and was present at the 
sittings of the Court during this and the following year: from this 
time to 1760, with one or two exceptions, he was absent, engaged 
in the war. In 1762, he was made Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, and continued in that office until the beginning of the Revo- 
lution. 

The part he took in politics deprived him of his popularity 
with the whig party, though he was respected and possessed an 
important influence with the Governor of the province and those 
justifying the oppressive measures of the British Parliament. 

No sooner was the conquest of Canada effected than the Amer- 
ican provinces began to feel alarmed at the encroaching power of 
the parent country. Their charter privileges were violated and 
the whole country began to be in a ferment. The successful man- 
agement of the case of “ Writs of assistance,”’ by James Otis had 
made him deservedly popular and gave him the reputation of a most 
ardent patriot. His powerful opposition with Cushing and others 


* Sermon by Eli Forbes of Brookfield, who was Chaplain to Ruggles’s 
Regiment during two campaigns. This sermon is very respectfully dedicated 
to the Brigadier, and gives a succint account of the war. It was ‘‘preached 
Oct. 9, 1760, being a day of public Thanksgiving forthe success of the Brit- 
ish arms in North America.” 


+ Minot’s Continuation of the History of Massachusetts, Vol. 1.289; and 
Vol. TI. 23. 
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made him an object of terror to the government party. When in 
1762, he was representative from Boston, the venerable ex-Pres- 
ident Adams in his letter says: “On that week I happened to be 
at Worcester attending a Court of Common Pleas of which Briga- 
dier Ruggles was Chief Justice. When the news arrived from Bos- 
ton (of the election of Otis) you can have no idea of the consterna- 
tion among the government people. Chief Justice Ruggles at din- 
ner at Col. Chandler’s on that day, said, out of this election will 
arise a damned faction which will shake this province to its found- 
ation.”’ 

The intention of Parliament to establish a standing army in the 
colonies and levy a tax for its support, created great offence. The 
duties on stamped paper and other articles in 1765, found a violent 
opposition from the inhabitants of the provinces. At the session of 
the Legislature in 1765, a committee was appointed, “consisting of 
members of different parties to consider of the course to be pursu- 
ed by reason of the burthensome acts of the British Parliament. 
The result of the deliberations of this committee was, ‘that the sev- 
eral colonies elect delegates to send to a general congress, which 
was to meet at New York, on the Ist Tuesday of October, to con- 
sult together and to consider of a general and united, dutiful and 
humble representation of their condition, to his Majesty and the 
Parliament, to implore relief.’? ‘This laid the foundation of the 
American Revolution. ‘The House then proceeded to choose del- 
egates to represent Massachusetts in the proposed convention. 
James Otis, John Worthington and Oliver Partridge were elected ; 
but Worthington declining to serve, Gen. Ruggles was chosen in 
his room. 

The Congress met at New York, on the 19th of October, 1765, 
and Gen. Ruggles was appointed President.* ‘Three committees 
were chosen to draw up petitions to present to the King, Lords and 
Commons. By two adjournments the results of committees were 
discussed, and after some alterations, were accepted; and on the 
24th the Convention again met to sign the petitions. Nine of the 
provinces appeared by their delegates and six signed the address- 
es. South Carolina and Connecticut had instructed their represen- 
tatives to submit the addresses to the assemblies of each of their 
provinces for their approval before signing them. New York not 
approving of the Convention, the committee from that prevince 
could not affix their signatures. All the committees, however; 


* Hist. Collections, Vol. IV. second séries, 262. 
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sanctioned the proceedings, except Gen. Ruggles, the President, 
who dissented and refused to sign them. 

Governor Burnet, in an official letter respecting the 'Conven- 
tion, says, two of three, (meaning Ruggles and Partridge, delegates 
from Massachusetts) ‘ are fast friends of the government, and pru- 
dent and discreet men, such as I am sure, will never consent’to‘any 
improper application to the government of Great Britain.” = 

At the meeting of the Legislature in February, 1766, a vote‘of 
thanks was passed for the services of Otis and Partridge,and’ at the 
same time, a vote of censure on Gen. Ruggles for his obstinacy at 
the Congress. He was accordingly reprimanded in’ his place by 
the Speaker. He requested permission to enter his reasons for’his 
conduct, in the Journals of the House, which was granted, but af 
terwards had leave to withdraw them. oH 

He was a member of the Legislature in 1769. The following 
anecdote is from T'udor’s Otis : ‘On some question in dispute between 
the legislature and the Governor, Brigadier Ruggles, the staunch 
friend of the latter, had delivered a very powerful and ingenious 
argument, which seemed to make a strong impression on the mem- 
bers. Otis arose after him, and with the fullest tone and most im- 
passioned manner that seemed to arrest the very breathing of the 
house, begun, *“* Mr. Speaker, the liberty of this country’*is 
gone forever! and I’ll go after it.” He immediately niente 
round and walked out of the chamber. 

In August, 1774, he was made one of the Council by the King’s 
mandamus and qualified in the same month. The odium under 
which he rested, from his adherence to the crown, was now in- 
creased by this instance of renewed attachment in the acceptance 
of an office under it. Many of those appointed Counsellors were 
compelled to decline serving from the ungovernable rage and fury 
of the people. At Bridgewater, the public displeasure was so great 
that, when Josiah Edson, one of the Council, and a Deacon of the 
Church, got up to read a hymn, no one would sing after him. A 
letter from T'aunton,* Aug. 1774, says, “*We hear that Brigadier 
Ruggles, one of the new made Counsellors, being at Col. Toby’s, at 
Dartmouth, the people assembled there one day this week, and or- 
dered him to depart forthwith; upon which the Col. promised 
them he should go the next morning by sun an hour high. But be- 
fore that time the Brigadier’s horse had his main and tail cut off, 
and his body painted all over. Since which he took refuge at Col. 


* Massachusetts Spy, for Sept. 1; 1774. 
VOL. I. 8 
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Gilbert’s, at Freetown. This morning, about 200 men assembled 
at the Ware bridge, in this town, and after choosing a moderator, 
appointed a committee to warn the towns of Swanzey, Raynham, 
Norton, Mansfield, Attleborough, and Easton, to meet to-morrow, at 
8 o’clock, when, it is thought, two or three thousand men will be as- 
sembled, from whence they are to proceed to Freetown, to wait 
on Col. Gilbert, and desire him not to accept the office of high 
Sheriff under the present administration of the new laws, and that 
if he should, he must abide the consequences : also to desire Brig- 
adier Raggles to depart this County immediately. It is more dan- 
gerous being a Tory here than at Boston, even if there were no 
troops there.”’ Another letter, dated at Leicester, says, “The peo- 
ple of this county seem determined to oppose all officers holding 
commissions otherwise than our Charter directs, and will to the last 
extremity oppose those unconstitutional acts, and their being exe- 
cuted in this county. 1 heard there was a number marching to 
Hardwick, to wait onthe Brigadier, the same day they went to Rat- 
land and Worcester.” It was reported, however, before they reach- 
ed his place of residence, that he was absent on a visit, and they 
desisted. John Murray, Esq. of Rutland, and Mr. Paine, of this 
town, were both compelled to decline serving as members of the 
Council. 

Soon after this, he went to Boston, and never returned to Hard- 
wick afterwards. When it was understood that he was going to 
Boston, the people flocked together from the neighboring districts, 
and assembled at the bridge across Ware river, but whether with a 
view to resist him or not, is uncertain. ‘The Brigadier rode an ele- 
gant black horse, accompanied by his servants, with his sword and 
pistols by hisside. He passed the multitude without any violence 
or insult offered him. As he rode by the throng, he very civilly, 
as was his custom, took off his hat and made a low bow, which was 
as civilly returned. 

He remained in Boston during the time that town was occupied 
by British troops. He aftefwards withdrew to Long Island, where 
he resided a few months, and, finally, went to Halifax, and passed 
the remainder of his days, at a place called Roseway, where he di- 
ed in 1798, at the age of 87. : 

Few men understood better, or estimated more highly the A- 
merican character than Gen. Ruggles. He applauded the spirit 
which lead to the Revolution, but regarded the violent efforts prac- 
ticed to effect a separation of the provinces from the mother coun- 
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iry as impolitic and premature. He was often heard to speak of 
the event as probable, but observed that it was an event which 
time alone could determine, and that the colonies would one day 
fall off from the parent state as ripe fruit from a tree. 

On the morning of the battle of Bunker hill, Gen. Gage said to 
him, that the rebels would disperse at the sight of his cannon ; that 
he should not be under the necessity of discharging a gun: “ with- 
out discipline, without officers, and under the disadvantage of being 


engaged in an unjust cause, continued he tauntingly, it is impossible — 


for them to withstand our arms a moment.” Ruggles replied with 
warmth, “ Sir, you know not with whom you have to contend. 
These are the very men who conquered Canada. I fought with 
them side by side ; I know them well; they will fight bravely. My 
God! Sir, your folly has ruined your cause.” 

As a public benefactor, Brigadier Ruggles was eminent. No 
man of his time devoted more attention to the improvement of stock 
of different kinds than he did. It was a subject in which he took a 
deep interest, and the result of his labor was highly beneficial to 
the public. ‘The number of horses he usually kept was about thir- 
ty, remarkable for their size and beauty. For this kind of stock he 
had a peculiar fondness. 

He kept a park containing about twenty acres, and between 
twenty and thirty deer. Although he never hunted himself, he al- 
ways kept a pack of hounds for'the sport and amusement of his 
friends. His hospitality, with his means of entertainment, gave 
him numerous visitors from Boston and elsewhere, and the ‘large 
fortune he inherited from his ancestors, in addition to the money he 
received from government, enabled him to furnish an elegant table, 
and extend a prince-like treatment to his guests. 

When he left Hardwick, he made no disposition of his proper- 
ty. Five of his farms were confiscated. His estate was large, and 
almost the whole of it fell into the hands of government. Fer this 
loss, however, he was more than indemnified by the King, after his 
settlement in Nova Scotia. 

There are few whose memory has been more traduced than 
that of Brigadier Ruggles. His name has come down to us as a 
tory, which, with our republican fathers, was sufficient to justify 
any reproach. His loyalty and steady adherence to the measures 
of the British ministry, enkindled the resentments of the people, 
which could never be extinguished. Anecdotes of him both dis- 
graceful to his memory and inconsistent with his character, have 
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been circulated and relied on as authentic among those who knew 
him only by report. His influence was dreaded by the leaders of 
the popular party, and no means were spared to prejudice the minds 
of the community against him. His true character was concealed 
by the false representations given of him, and to keep alive the 
hostile spirit of the people to the ministerial plans, he was pointed 
out to them as one of the odious authors of their grievances. 

He was remarkably temperate: during the latter part of his 
life he abstained entirely from animal food, and the use of spiritu- 
ous liquor. He was a man of most incorruptible integrity, and 
while a Judge, he discharged the duties df the office with great ac- 
ceptance to the public, and the respect of the people seems to 
have been paid to him when the popular phrenzy was at the 
highest. 

Brigadier Ruggles in his person was large, being much above 
six feet. His appearance was commanding and dignified: his com- 
plexion was dark, and his countenance expressive and bold. He 
was attentive to his dress, but avoided ceremony. He was some- 
times profane, but swore only on very urgent occasions. He was of 
few words, and never said any thing silly. His wit was ready and 
brilliant; his mind clear, comprehensive, penetrating ; his judg- 
ment was profound, and his knowledge extensive. His abilities as 
a public speaker placed him among the first of his day, and had he 
been so fortunate as to have embraced the popular sentiments of 
the time, there is no doubt he would have been ranked among the 
leading characters of the Revolution. : ~=&B. 

—p>— 


APPENDIX TO THE NOTICE OF T. RUGGLES, ESQ. 

The treaty of peace, at Aix la Chapelle, between England and 
France, in Oct. 1748, was of short duration. By the articles of 
this treaty Cape Breton was given up to the French and Acadia, 
now Nova Scotia, was ceded to great Britain. This excluded the 
French from all the frontier coast. Their possessions lay along the 
banks of the St. Lawrence and as they claimed the country about the 
mouth of the Mississippi, it was their intention to connect the Col- 
onies of Canada and Louisiana by the intermediate waters of the 
Lakes. Forts were erected between Lake Erie and the junction 
of the Ohio with the Mississippi and the territory intervening claim- 
ed by the French. ‘Fhe Ohio Company which had commenced 
trading with the indians, and was now, 1753, engaged in surveying 
the country, was interrupted and driven off by the order of the 
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Governor of Canada. Governor Denwiddie, of Virginia, to which 
Colony the disputed ground belonged, sent George Washington to 
demand the French to desist from the prosecution of their de- 
signs. ‘The remonstrance proving ineffectual, the next year, 1754, 
a military force was raised in Virginia to march against the enemy 
and dislodge him from the forts erected in Ohio, but without suc- 
cess. bs: 

On the arrival of Gen. Bradock in 1755, the plan of military 
operations was determined on by a convention of the several Gover- 
nors of the Colonies, held at Virginia. While Gen. Braddock was 
to march with a force of 2000 men against fort Du Quesne, now 
Pittsburg, Penn. Governor Shirley of this State, was to proceed 
to Oswego, in New York, and thence to Fort Niagara. His strength 
was composed of two Regimrnts, one to be commanded by himself 
and the other by Sir William Pepperell. Major General William 
Johnson headed the third division of the army which was to make 
an attack on Crown Point. Ruggles was an officer in this expedi- 
tion and next in command to Johnson. He received his commission 
from the colonial Governors, and the men under him were supplied 
from the provinces. 

If the misfortunes attending the expedition of Gen. Braddock 
against Fort Du Quesne filled the colonies with chagrin and disap- 
pointment, the brilliant success of that against Crown Point diffus- 
ed a general joy throughout British America. Gen. Lyman was 
directed to advance about sixty miles above Albany and take a 
stand at the great Carrying-place between the waters of the Hud- 
son and Lake Champlain,where he commenced the erection of Fort 
Edward, on the east band of the river. Gen. Johnson took post at 
Fort William Henry, fourteen miles further north, at the south end 
of Lake George. Ticonderoga was situated on the isthmus between 
Lake Champlain on the north and Lake George on the south. 
Crown Point, which was now unoccupied, was fifteen miles be- 
yond. It was thought the possession of this fortress would enable 
the English to pour their concentrated forces into the heart of the 
French territories and render them an easy conquest. 

Baron Dieskau had, during the summer, arrived at Quebec 
with a body of 1200 troops. He immediately ascended the 5t. 
Lawrence to Montreal, from which place he despatched 700 men 
against Fort Oswego, and directed his march with a force of 2,000 
men to occupy Fort Frederick, at Crown Point. Johnson was im- 
patient to get up his batteaux for the purpose of preoccupying the 
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fort; but during the delay, Dieskau had resolved upon attacking 
him in his own camp. 

The French commander having embarked at Crown Point with 
his men in batteaux, landed at South Bay. He now determined te 
lay siege to Fort Edward, and if that fortress should fall into his 
hands, to proceed direct to Albany and lay that city and Schenec- 
tady in ashes. But when he had arrived within two miles of the 
fort, disclosing to his men his intentions of making an attack, the 
Indians and Canadians declined, thinking their force inadequate. 
Being informed by an Englishman that Fort William Henry was a 
few days before, but imperfectly fortified, they changed their 
plans, and determined to surprise that fortress. 

During these manouvres, Gen. Johnson having learned from his 
scouts, that the enemy meditated an attack on Fort Edward, de- 
spatched messengers to apprise Gen. Lyman of his approach. The 
messengers had not proceeded but about four miles, when they 
were intercepted by the enemy and one of them killed; the other 
returned with intelligence that Deiskau having abandoned the de- 
sign of an attack on Fort Edward, was then on his march toward 
William Henry. Johnson ventured to go out and meet him. The 
command of a thousand men was entrusted to Col. Ephraim Wil- 
liams, a distinguished officer, to march out and commence the en- 
gagement. Deiskau disposed of his forces in an advantageous man- 
ner, to receive him. Placing his own troops in the centre, the In- 
dians and Canadians were directed to advance through thick woods 
on the right and left, and in this manner the English were at once 
encompassed on all sides. A’ sharp and bloody conflict ensued. 
The provincials manifested great bravery; but being overpowered 
by numbers, a retreat was ordered. Col. Williams was among the 
slain. M. St. Pieere, the Indian agent for the Canadas, was also 
killed. 

The Americans being routed, the French pursued them to their 
camp, when the whole body of troops on both sides was brought 
into close combat. Dieskau with his regulars occupied the centre, 
while the Canadians and Indians hung on the English flanks. The 
enemy at first maintaining a distant fire, the provincials regained 
their order and commenced the combat with redoubled fury. ‘Fhe 
cannon were plied with such success and execution as soon to break 
the French line and immediately a total rout ensued. The great- 
est confusion and disorder prevailed throughout the enemies ranks: 
the slaughter. was immense, 'The Baron was wounded in the: leg 
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and left alone ; he was found leaning on a stump, and while search- 
ing for his watch* to surrender it, the soldier suspecting him to 
be looking for his pistol, discharged a musket shot through his 
hip, and he was conducted a prisoner, mortally wounded, to the 
American camp. 

The importance attached to this victory can be estimated from 
the great applause bestowed on those effecting it. Gen. Johnson 
was received at New York, soon after, with great ceremony, and the 
most flattering attentions paid him. The House of Commons pre- 
sented him with five thousand pounds sterling in consideration of 
his important services and the King gave him the title of Baronet. 
Ruggles being the second in command, was highly commended. 
His activity and bravery gained for him a high and deserved repu- 
tation, and his sovereign George II, regarding his conduct with ap- 
probation, bestowed on him a lucrative office, “‘ Surveyor Gen- 
eral of the Woods,’’} and he ever after manifested the most loy- 
al attachment to the government. ) B. 


+ ep 
FROM THE LONDON NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


THE BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 
BY MKS: HEMANS. 


Birds, joyous Birds of wandering wing ! 

Whence is it ye come with the flowers of Spring! 
—‘ We come from the shores of the green old Nile, 
From the land where the roses of Sharon smile, 
From the palms that wave through the Indian sky, 
From the myrrh-trees of glowing Araby. 


‘s We have swept o’er cities, in song renown’d— 
Silent they lie, with the deserts round ! 

We have cross’d proud rivers, whose tide hath roll’d 
All dark with the warrior-blood of old ; 

And each worn wing hath regain’d its home, 

Under peasant’s roof-tree, or monarch’s dome.” 


** And what have ye found in the Monarch’s dome, 
Since last ye traversed the blue-sea’s foam.” 

—‘> We have found a change, we have found a pall, 
And a gloom o’ershadowing the banquet’s hall, 
And a mark on the floor, as of life-drops spilt— 
~~-Nought looks the same, save the nest we built !” 


* This watch is now in the possession of Mr. Pomroy of Northampton. 
* Worth £3000 per annum. See Massachusetts Spy for Oct. 6, 1775. 
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Oh! joyous Birds, it hath still been so ! 
Through the halls of Kings doth the tempest go ! 
But the huts of the hamlet lie still and deep, 
And the hills o’er their quiet a vigil keep. 

Say, what have you found in the Peasant’s cot, 
Since last ye parted from that sweet spot? 


‘¢ A change we have found there, and many a change ! 
Faces and footsteps and all things strange ' 

Gone are the heads of the silvery hair, — 

And the young that were, have a brow of care, 

And the place is hush’d where the children play’d 
--Nought looks the same, save the nest we made !” 


Sad is your tale of the beautiul earth, 

Birds that o’ersweep it in power and mirth! 
Yet through the wastes of the trackless air, 
Ye have a guide, and shall we despair ? 

Ye over desert and deep have pass’d— 

—So shall we reach our home at last! 








DEATHS SINCE MARCH 22. 


Charlton—Jonathan Winslow, 75. Ichabod Tower, 87. Mrs. Susannah 
Johnson, 27. Wm. K. O’Brien, 32. 

Dudley—Mrs. Sylvia Healy, 27. Mrs. Lucy Conant, 82. 

Rutland—Mrs. Louisa Munroe, 27. Mrs. Mary Goodrich, 49. 

Shrewsbury—Mrs. Lydia Newton, 79. Mrs. Mary Gorham, 63. 

Barre—Miss Adeline Woodbury, 16. Mrs. Rebecca Osgood, 37. 

Boylston—Jotham Flagg, 26. 

Sterling—-Miss Caroline Goss, 2. . 

West Boylston—Artemas Cheney, 8. Miss Mary Gill, 38. 

Phillipston—Mrs. Alice Goddard, 75. Miss Nabby Baldwin, 30. 

Hubbardston—Philemom Woodard, 77. Levi Greenwood, 68. Widow 
Margaret Murdock, 84. Widow Ann Goodspeed, 94. 

Sturbridge——Abijah Bullard, 51. 

Worcester—Mrs. Abiah Hair, '70, Noah Harris, 68. Miss Clarissa God- 
dard, 25. 

Millbury—Sumner Barton, 19. Widow Susannah Blanchard, 74. 

Oakham—W idow Neletiah Nye, 86. 

West Brookfield—Mathew Wood, 56. 

Sutton—Jacob Severy, 91. Mrs. Elizabeth Wheelock, 25. William 
King, Esq. 91. William Dean, 95. 

Ward—Col. Josiah Goulding, 72. 

Leicester—Miss Lucretia Waite, 29. Horace W. Whittemore, 2. 

Hardwick—Mrs. Rebecca Willis, 78. 

Gardner—David Cowee, 81. 

Holden——-Widow Olive Stratton, '74. Mrs. Rebecca Maynard, 32. 

Winchendon—Thomas Greenwood, '75. 

Royalston—Amos Jones, 84. Miss Almira Greenwood, 21. Mrs. Sarah 
W. Batcheller, 42. 

Oxford—-Mrs. Rebecca Shumway, 82. Jonas Miller, 30. 

Templeton—lIsrael Lamb, 90. Jonathan Phillips, 76. 

Northborough-—Deacon Isaac Davis, 77. 


